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T.  The  subject  occupied 

bvangelization  or  ,  , /  . •  . 

c.  L  j-  much  attention  at  the 
Hench  Canadians  Assembly  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  The 
Church  has  a  special  board  for  this 
branch  of  its  Home  Mission  and  its  re¬ 
port  shows  considerable  activity  and  a 
good  degree  of  success.  There  are,  it 
appears,  forty  mission  fields  with  eighty- 
five  preaching  stations,  reaching  in  all 
865  families  and  384  single  persons. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  communi¬ 
cants  were  added  during  the  year.  Like 
the  McAll  Mission  in  France  this  mis¬ 
sion  does  not  aim  to  make  Protestants 
of  Roman  Catholics ;  to  quote  from  the 
report ;  “The  primary  aim  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  kept 
in  view,  is  not  to  induce  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  to  leave  their  church  and  to  become 
Protestants,  but  to  make  them  know  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  its  sim- 
])licity  and  purity  that  they  may  become 
better  and  happier  Christians.”  In  view 
of  this  position,  however,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  the  admission  of  pujiils 
to  the  Mission  Schools  at  Pointe-aux- 
d'remblez  “preference  is  given  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  French  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  the  children  of  recent  converts 
from  Rome  living  in  parishes  where 
there  is  no  Protestant  school,”  and  that 
“evidence  that”  religious  teaching  “is 
done  successfully  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  last  year  thirty  of  the  pupils  were 
received  into  the  membership  of  the 
Church.” 


.  D  r  Nevertheless,  m  view  of 

A  Part  ot  a  ,,  1  .  .  r  • 

T,.  thegeneral  state  of  spir- 

(jreat  Movement  *..111 

itual  darkness  among 

French  Canadians  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  these  conversions  show  an  undue 
proselyting  zeal  and  in  fact  the  move¬ 
ment  for  French  evangelization  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  part  of  a  great  movement  which 
is  manifesting  itself  just  now  in  other 
])arts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world — in 
Pelgium,  in  France,  in  Austria.  The 
work  of  the  Board,  to  quote  the  West¬ 
minster  report  of  the  proceedings,  “is 
truly  patriotic  work.  Almost  every  dan¬ 
gerous  question  that  has  emerged  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion  has  come  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  peculiar  position  oc¬ 
cupied  there  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Education  is  largely  neglected 
and  as  no  government  can  rise  above  the 
average  of  the  population,  these  people, 
from  their  lack  of  enlightenment,  are  a 
in  Quebec  is  meeting  the  need  which 
menace  to  our  institutions.  Our  work 
exists  there  by  the  converts  who  are 
made,  by  its  broadening  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  influence  upon  those  who  do  not 
change  their  faith,  and  by  its  influence 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 


Th  Wrt  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of 

j  a  '  the  most  significant  fea- 

n  ucnce  tures  of  all  evangeliz¬ 

ing  work  in  Roman  Catholic  countries — 
its  awakening  and  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  national  church.  Nowhere  is 
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this  more  evident  than  in  France,  which 
though  not  technically  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  country,  other  churches  having  equal 
rights  with  this  church,  before  the  law, 
is  yet  practically  such,  even  after  dis¬ 
counting  the  enonnous  inroads  of  athe¬ 
ism  into  the  mcmhership  of  this  church. 
The  important  Roman  Catholic  revival 
in  France  is  unquestionably  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  necessity  laid  upon  this 
church  by  the  successful  evangelization 
of  the  McAll  Mission  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  societies,  to  meet  these  influences  by 
more  enlightening  methods^  It  is  many 
years  since  the  Catholic  Church  in  France 
adopted  the  “Thursday  schools’’  of  the 
McAll  Mission,  and  it  is  now  adopting 
with  some  modifications  the  Solidarite  of 
the  Christian  socialists  in  the  Protestant 
Church.  More  than  all,  it  is  now  not 
only  permitting  but  promoting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Pible  and  an  evangelistic  type 
of  preaching.  In  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries  entered  by  evangelistic  mis¬ 
sions,  the  same  results  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  wrought.  So,  to  return  to  Canada, 
the  best  result  of  Frencb  evangelization 
may  be  looked  for,  as  tbe  report  pointed 
out,  in  its  innuence  upon  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church  in  that 
country.  And  in  other  countries — nota¬ 
bly  perhaps  our  own — the  key  of  the 
problem  lies  nowhere  but  in  Protestant 
hands.  As  one  of  the  I'rench  Canadian 
missionaries  .said  at  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  evan¬ 
gelization  work  is  not  the  power  of  Ro¬ 
manism,  but  tbe  indifference  of  Pro¬ 
testants.  So  it  is  in  foreign  countries. 
So  it  is  pre-eminently  in  our  own.  The 
great  hindrance  to  the  evangelization  of 
our  own  land,  of  our  own  portentous 
immigrant  population,  of  our  crowded 
slums  and  sparsely  settled  western  lands 
is  not  the  unwillingness  of  the  people, 
but  the  indiflference  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians. 

.  .  The  census  of  looi 

.  ,  j.  shows  that  these  num- 

ber  2,923.348,  of  whom 
169,739  Europeans,  ^,257  Eura¬ 

sians  and  2,664,358  native  Christians. 
Of  the  latter,  970,596  are  Protestants, 
1,122,378  Roman  Catholics  and  571,384 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Comparing  the 


last  set  of  figures  with  the  religious 
classification  of  Europeans  in  India,  we 
find  food  for  serious  thought ;  for  the 
luiropean  Protestant  population  (134,- 
m;8)  is  more  than  four  times  the  Roman 
Catholic  (33,964),  whereas  the  converts 
to  the  latter  faith  are  a  fifth  more  than 
the  converts  to  the  former.  Of  the 
Eastern  Church  indeed  the  proportion 
of  converts  in  notably  large,  there  being 
only  1,577  European  members  of  that 
church  to  571,384  natives.  In  other 
words  the  converts  to  the  Eastern  church¬ 
es  are  as  362  to  i,  to  the  Roman  as  33 
to  I,  and  to  the  various  Protestant 
churches  as  5.7  to  i.  Many  elements  no 
doubt  consjiirc  to  create  this  enormous 
disproportion :  it  may  perhaps  chiefly 
be  attributed  to  the  two  facts  of  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  proportion  of  Protes¬ 
tants  in  the  British  army  and  in  the 
British  business  world.  It  can  hardly 
be  fair  to  attribute  it  to  the  numerous 
divisions  in  the  Protestant  church,  deep¬ 
ly  as  they  are  to  be  regretted,  since  the 
Eastern  Church,  which  has  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  proportion  of  converts, 
is  divided  into  many  sects  which  are  in 
general  fiercely  hostile  to  one  another 
(the  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  Greek,  Sy¬ 
rian  Jacobite,  Syrian  Roman,  etc.)  Al¬ 
most  unquestionably  the  secret  of  the  dis¬ 
proportion  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the 
intense  spirit  of  propaganda  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Roman  churches.  Probably  the 
bulk  of  Eastern  Church  members  in  In¬ 
dia  are  there  purely  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  no  doubt  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  business 
men  is  very  much  greater  than  among 
Protestants.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  influence  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  upon  the  native  peoples  of  India  is 
sadly,  almost  criminally,  small. 


Further  study  of  the 
census  shows  that 
rotestants  among  Protestants  the 

greater  number  of  native  Christians,  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  are 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  305,907  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 
As  might  also  have  been  expected,  the 
Baptists  come  next,  with  nearly  217,000, 
but  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find 
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the  Lutherans  ranking  third,  with  nearly 
154,000  members.  Our  own  church 
takes  fifth  place,  after  the  Methodist, 
having  only  42,799  to  68,451  Methodist 
converts.  Then  follow  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  with  37,313  and  the  Salvation¬ 
ists  with  18,847,  ^  host  of  minor  de¬ 

nominations  aggregating  25,491,  while 
102,277  are  ranked  among  Protestants 
without  denomination.  But  the  import¬ 
ant  fact, — the  fact  which  every  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Christian  should 
bring  to  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience, 
is  that  after  more  than  a  century  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  there  are  fewer  than  one 
million  native  Protestant  Christians 
among  the  myriads  of  India. 


The  Future  The  al«vc  parasraphs 

jT  are  drawn  from  a  care- 

fill  compilation  of  the 
recently  publi.shed  Indian  census  made 
by  Dr.  Justin  .Abbott,  the  editor  of  Dnya- 
nodaya.  We  echo  his  hope  that  before 
the  next  census  that  the  Protestants  of 
India  will  make  an  effort  for  a  designa¬ 
tion  under  one  name.  The  divisions  ac¬ 
cording  to  denominations  are  wholly  un- 
•satisfactory.  They  arc  un.satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  Ixj  made  accurate. 
'I'he  Christians  of  India  are  not  taught 
the  dcnominationalisms  of  the  West, 
though  they  may  nominally  belong  to 
the  (Icnomination  of  the  mission,  through 
whom  they  have  become  Christians.  'I'he 
mere  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  mission, 
backed  bv  a  certain  denomination  in  I'ing- 
land  or  .America,  does  not  reallv  con¬ 
stitute  them  as  belonging  to  that  denom¬ 
ination.  Moreover,  it  is  the  desire  of  all 
missionaries  in  India  that  the  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  h'ngland  or  American  Christian¬ 
ity  should  not  be  pc'rpetnated  there. 


Presbyterianism 
in  Chili 


I'he  Valparaiso  Record 
gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  Prcsbvtcr- 
iani.sm  in  Chili.  We  learn  from  it  that 
the  Prc.sbytcry  of  Chili  includes  at  pres¬ 
ent  eleven  ordained  ministers ;  one  of 
whom  has  retired  permanently,  six  are 
missionaries  from  the  United  States, 
three  are  Chilian,  and  one  is  Spanish. 
It  has  one  licentiate  candidate  for  the 
ministry  and  nine  local  evangelists.  Its 


annual  meeting  was  held  in  Valparaiso 
from  the  8th  to  the  nth  January,  with 
an  attendance  of  nine  ministers  and  six 
elders,  representing  all  seven  churches, 
rhe  “Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion 
within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery”  shows 
that  there  has  been  steady  progress  in 
the  churches  during  the  year,  and  that  in 
most  of  the  fields  the  outlook  is  encour¬ 
aging.  There  has  been  growth  in  num¬ 
bers  all  along  the  line,  new  fields  have 
been  opened,  new  buildings  for  worship 
completed  and  others  begun,  the  cost 
having  been  defrayed  largely  by  funds 
raised  on  the  field.  To  some  of  these, 
foreign  residents  in  the  several  localities 
and  in  A^alparaiso  and  Santiago  hav’ti 
contributed  liberally. 

Much  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested 
in  efforts  to  reach  the  people  in  larger 
numbers,  especially  by  means  of  open-air 
meetings,  which  have  had  considerable 
success,  in  spite  of  no  little  opposition. 
The  religious  weekly  published  by  the 
Presbytery  and  the  (listribution  of  tracts 
have  been  imjx>rtant  agencies  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  truth.  Progress  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters  has  been  especially  cncour- 
aging. 

Foreign  Notes 

The  new  boat  of  the  ATcAll  Alis.sion, 
l.a  Bonne  Nouvelle,  began  its  first  trip 
in  May,  setting  out  from  St.  Mammes 
and  making  the  .same  journey  that  was 
described  in  this  pajier  a  year  ago  in  the 
serial  story  The  .Silent  Highway.  Its 
first  mission  at  St.  Alammes  was  very 
interesling  with  large  and  attentive  au¬ 
diences. 

pi  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a 
solidan'tc — tlic  Freneh  form  of  Social 
Settlement,  has  been  founded  in  the  an¬ 
cient  citv  of  Nimes,  not  by  benevolent 
persons  who  seek  to  help  the  working 
people,  but  b\^  the  working  people  them¬ 
selves.  A  number  of  workingmen  who 
have  recently  joined  the  Legrain  Tem- 
])erance  Society,  finding  the  need  of 
mutual  help  to  strengthen  them  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  pledge,  have  formed  a  solidaritc, 
taxing  themselves  a  dollar  a  year  each. 
They  have  hired  a  small  house  in  a 
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large  open  lot  in  the  suburbs  near  the 
end  of  a  tramway  line,  where  they  can 
spend  their  leisure  hours  with  their 
family  amusing  themselves  with  games 
and  conversation,  and  occasionally  with 
invited  guests.  They  have  furnished  a 
gymnasium,  and  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  establishing  working  men’s 
gardens,  on  the  Detroit  plan — now  suc¬ 
cessful  in  several  American  cities. 


L’Eglisc  Libre,  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  France  which  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  counted  among  the  extreme  con¬ 
servatives,  speaks  with  warm  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  decision  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  not  to  bring  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  to  trial  for  heresy.  “It  is  a  step 
toward  liberty,”  says  the  French  paper, 
“with  its  dangers,  its  dearly  l)ought  vic¬ 
tories  and  its  irrepressible  impatience 
of  bounds  and  barriers,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  path  to  free  and  spontaneous  har¬ 
mony  concerning  the  problems  so  freely 
and  frankly  discussed,  a  step  toward  the 
peaceful  agreement  between  the  pastor 
and  the  people,  which  will  put  an  end 
to  the  abnormal  condition  of  things  in 
which  thousands  of  souls  are  now  suf¬ 
fering  between  the  burden  of  ancient 
and  the  temerities  of  new  theories.  This 
issue  will  be  a  happy  one  if  men  so  pro¬ 
foundly  Christian  and  firmly  evangelical 
as  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  no  longer  find  their 
liberty  restricted  by  them  who  should  be 
their  natural  allies.  E\wngelical  alx>ve 
all  others,  and  firm  in  its  principles,  the 
I’nited  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
come  to  a  decision  which  must  he 
counted  to  it  as  an  honor.”  Le  Chris- 
tianismc  ait  XXvie  Siccic,  however, 
the  organ  of  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  takes  a  broader  view  of  questions 
of  scholarship  than  its  Free  Church  con¬ 
temporary,  declines  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  contenting  itself  with  reporting  the 
facts  with  the  remark  that  they  show 
how  widely  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  departing  from  its  historic 
position. 


Of  Our  City  Churches 


r,.  .  . .  j  In  the  Fourth  Presby- 

D,.;mgu„hed  Church  the 

distinguished  Scottish 
preacher,  John  Robertson,  D.D.,  occu¬ 
pied  the  pulpit.  The  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  preached  twice  in  the  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Rev. 
John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  in  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Church. 


„  •  It  is  expected  that  a 

^-angclistic 

Presbytery’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Sunday  next,  near  Eighth  Avenue 
between  noth  and  iiith  streets.  A  sec- 
ontl  one  will  soon  be  opened,  probably 
near  Sixty-third  street.  East,  aiul  a  third 
in  the  Bronx.  The  first  tent  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Marsten, 
D.D.  Contributions  for  this  work  are 
coming  in,  though  by  no  means  with  the 
large  generosity  shown  in  Philadelphia. 

„  .  .  According  to  his  pur- 

On  the  Church  announced  during 

General  Assembly,  D. 
J.  Balcom  Shaw  has  been  holding  a 
7  P.M.  service  on  the  steps  of  the  chapel 
of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  singing  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Not  only 
is  a  large  crowd  gathered  in  the  street, 
but  residents  of  the  apartment  houses 
opposite  gather  at  their  windows  and  lis¬ 
ten  through  the  entire  service.  These 
meetings  will  be  continued  for  a  few 
Sundays  longer,  until  Dr.  Shaw  takes  his 
vacation. 

The  New  According  to  the  plans 

Broadway  now  completed  by  the 

Tabernacle  architect  the  building 

will  contain  an  auditorium  seating  1,500 
persons,  the  Taylor  chapel  seating  400 
and  a  morning  chapel  to  seat  80.  Be¬ 
low  these  will  be  a  lecture  hall,  and  ban- 
quetting  room.  Above  Taylor  chapel 
will  be  the  office  building  of  six  or  seven 
stories  containing  Sunday  school  rooms, 
quarters  for  women’s  work,  club  and 
assembly  and  class  rooms,  an  administra¬ 
tion  floor,  sexton’s  apartment,  church 
museum  and  library.  These  floors  will 
be  reached  by  very  large  elevators. 
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Summer  Religion 


Some  Summer 
Services 


In  the  Old  First 
Church,  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield  pastor,  summer 
arrangements  begin  July  i,  and  last  un¬ 
til  the  third  Sunday  in  September.  Mr. 
James  Girvin  and  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge 
Jessup,  are  the  Committee  of  Session  in 
charge  of  Church  work  during  this  time, 
and  the  Church  Service,  the  Sunday 
School,  and  Prayer  Meeting  will  be 
continued  without  interruption  Every 
Sunday  morning  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  and  upon  the  first  two  Sunday 
mornings  of  September,  there  will  be 
service  in  the  Church  at  1 1  A.M.  There 
will  be  no  afternoon  service.  Rev.  Al¬ 
len  W.  McCurdy  will  conduct  these 
services;  he  will  also  gladly  respond  to 
any  call  for  pastoral  attention.  His  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  at  the  Church. 


During  July  and  August  the  entire 
Sunday  School  will  meet  at  9.30  A.M. 
There  will  be  no  afternoon  session  of 
the  Sunday  School.  Colonel  Charles 
H.  Olmstead  will  act  as  Superintendent. 
The  Prayer  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  Wednesday  evenings,  at  8  o’clock 
during  July  and  August.  The  Monday 
night  meeting  will  be  suspended  until 
Fall,  as  the  Endeavor  Society  will  co¬ 
operate  with  Mr.  McCurdy,  and  the  Ses¬ 
sion  in  maintaining  the  Mid-week  Meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Topics 
will  he  used.  Strangers  are  welcomed 
to  all  these  services. 


At  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
West  End  Avenue  and  Ninety- 
first  street,  the  Rev.  John  Robert¬ 
son,  of  Scotland,  is  occupying  the  pul¬ 
pit  on  the  first  two  Sundays  of  July. 

Proadzvay  Tabernacle,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
E.  Jefferson,  pastor,  holding  services  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  119  West  Fortieth 
street,  services  will  be  held  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  evening  in  July  and 
August.  The  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meetings  in  the  month  of  July  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  An  adult  Bible 
class  will  be  continued  at  10  A.M.  Sun¬ 
day  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ninety-sixth  street  and  Central  Park 


West,  Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  pastor, 
will  hold  a  morning  service  only  after 
the  first  Sabbath  of  July.  The  church 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  assistant  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Armstrong.  The  de¬ 
votional  service  will  be  continued  each 
Wednesday  evening  at  8  o’clock. 

Broome  Street  Tabernacle,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Devins,  D.D.,  pastor,  and  DclVitt  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Rev  W.  T.  Elsing  pastor, 
have  united  for  July  and  August,  Dr. 
Devins  preaching  in  July  and  Mr.  Elsing 
in  August  in  the  Broome  Street  Taber¬ 
nacle. 


The  University 
Place  Church 


In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  University 
Place,  Dr.  George  Al¬ 
exander  pastor,  the  arrangements  for 
summer  services  began  the  last  Sunday  in 
July.  The  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Bebb,  will  occupy  the  pulpit  dur¬ 
ing  this  time.  Services  in  the  Hall.  The 
evening  service  will  be  omitted. 


Summer  Religion 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  every  con¬ 
scientious  holiday  maker  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn  in 
hearing  before  going  away  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  sermon  which  their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  L.  Mason  Clarke,  D.D.,  preached 
to  them  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  subject 
was  Our  Christian  Influence  During  the 
.Summer  Vacation,  and  in  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  with  solemn  cogency,  the  pas¬ 
tor  brought  home  to  his  people  a  lesson 
which  every  Christian  ought  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  during  the  long  weeks 
when  the  routine  of  work-a-day  life  is 
interrupted  and  the  search  for  recreation 
is  a  legitimate  if  not  a  necessary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to 
give  our  readers  the  entire  sermon,  which 
the  members  of  the  First  Church  have 
most  wisely  caused  to  be  printed  for  their 
own  use.  1'he  sennon  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  plea  for  regular  habits  in  reli¬ 
gious  things  at  all  times,  and  especially 
when  the  natural  routine  of  life  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Wc  behave  better  when  we 
pray  by  the  clock,  morning  and  night” 
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says  this  wise  pastor,  and  beautifully  il-  terian  homes  for  an  annual  week  of  Bible 
lukrates  thus:  “If  music  is  at  bottom  study  and  spiritual  nurture,  and  we  are 
an  affair  of  mathematics,  as  it  is — if  you  grateful  indeed  that  his  health,  so  seri- 
may  express  any  one  of  our  beautiful  ously  menaced  last  winter,  has  been  so 
church  anthems  by  some  .r and  a’s  with  far  restored  that  he  could  carry  out  his 
plus  and  minus  signs,  as  you  may,  there  cherished  plan.  He  was  able  to  take 
is  nothing  very  strange  in  the  fact  that  charge  of  all  the  services,  with  the  as- 
the  music  of  a  sweet -toned  Christian  life  sistance  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith  of 
should  be  the  expression  of  certain  meth-  this  city,  and  those  who  know  Dr.  Chap- 
odical  habits  and  rigid  rules.”  Working  man’s  marvellous  evangelistic  gift  and 
out  from  this  principle  Dr.  Clarke  pleads,  how  he  carries  every  where  with  him  an 
not  only  for  order  and  method  in  reli-  atmosphere  of  sunny  spirituality  can  eas- 
gious  observance  during  the  summer,  ily  forecast  the  effect  of  these  meetings 
but,  for  the  sake  of  those  among  whom  upon  the  boys  and  girls.  The  conse- 
the  holiday  makers’  lines  may  be  cast,  crated  life  necessary  to  successful  Chris- 
something  more  of  self-denying  observ-  tian  work  was  impressed  strongly  by 
ance  than  may  be  necessary  for  their  all  the  speakers.  The  conference  was 
own  religious  good — a  generous  consid-  opened  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Bulgin,  D.D., 
oration  of  the  more  rigid  standards,  the  of  Chicago.  A  series  of  talks  on  the 
narrow  prejudices,  perhaps,  of  the  conn-  Holy  Sjiirit  was  given  by  the  Revs.  Ar- 
try  folk  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  obser-  thur  J.  Smith  and  Biedcrwolf.  Mr.S.D. 
vance,  and  a  fraternal  readiness  to  help  Gordon  of  Cleveland  gave  short  talks  on 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  place.  The  the  power  of  prayer.  There  was  inspir- 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  “Summer  ing  music  led  by  Profs.  W.  S.  Weeden 
l)oarder”  or  “cottager”  is  too  well  known  ;  of  New  York  and  George  A.  Fish  of 
t(X)  often  it  emanates  from  Christians  Grand  Rapids.  At  proper  times  the 
whose  good  standing  and  valuable  activ-  young  people  themselves  took  part  in 
ities  during  the  winter  are  beyond  ques-  the  services,  joining  in  the  discussion  of 
tion.  Dr.  Clarke  recognizes  the  many  such  topics  as  young  people’s  movements 
excellent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  that  of  in  the  church,  in  Sunday  school,  and  in 
many  city  Christians  it  is  true  that  conn-  missions. 

trv  churches  arc  looking  forward  to  their  A  lovelv  feature  of  the  conference  was 
ccmiing  among  them  with  unspcakaldc  (ho  meetings  held  on  the  lake,  when  wea- 
joy.  and  pastors  are  waiting  for  the  help  (her  ])ermitted  and  the  closing  services, 
of  their  hearts  and  the  encouragement  of  held  on  the  hillside,  with  Dr.  Chapman’s 
their  voices.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  closing  words  will  long  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  the  The  afternoons  were  of  course  given  to 
majority  of  us  may  well  lay  Dr.  Clarkes  recreation,  for  which  Winona  Park  and 
admonitions  to  heart.  Lake  afford  excellent  facilities.  Happily 

— and  not  without  wise  forecasting,  no 
The  \  Oling  l^eoplc  n.t  doubt — the  conference  was  plannecl  to 
.  ‘  take  jilace  (luring  “Fourth  of  July  week,” 

W  inonn.  and  the  morning  was  given  to  patriotic 

observances,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Harris, 
The  Conference  for  Vonng  Peojde,  in-  ex-minister  to  .Austria,  being  the  chief 
augurated  by  Dr.  J.  W’ilbur  Chapman  speaker.  Thrice  happy  is  the  nation 
and  already  annonneed  in  these  pages,  whose  vouth  learn  the  intricate  and  im- 
took  place  last  week  at  W'inona  Lake,  i)ortant  alliance  of  religion  and  patriot- 
Ind.  For  the  initial  meeting  of  a  series  ism.  The  vonng  ])eople  of  the  Winona 
which  it  is  ho|H'd  will  beccimc  a  perma-  Conference  will  be  the  better  citizens  for 
nent  feature  of  Winona,  the  attendance  their  ndigion  and  the  better  Christians 
was  excellent,  representing  all  parts  of  for  their  patriotism,  and  may  Dr.  Chap- 
the  country.  .As  our  readers  know,  it  is  man  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  word 
a  darling  project  of  Dr.  Chapman  thus  “.American  citizen”  shall  be  a  synonym 
to  gather  the  young  people  of  Presby-  with  “citizen  in  the  Kingdom  of  God !” 


Voung  People  and  Missions  951 

Voung  People  and  Missions  movement  is  likely  to  take.  The  con* 
®  ^  ference  will  be  in  session  long  enough 

The  importance  of  training  young  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  thor- 
l)eople  and  children  to  mission  work  and  ough  treatment  of  the  fundamental 

mission  interest  naturally  impresses  it-  problems  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 

self  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  various  movernents  are  grappling.  It 

led  or  those  who  have  followed  with  in-  educational  rather  than  exhort- 

terest  the  Student  Volunteer  movement.  3-tory;  it  will  be  comprehensive  in  its  dis- 

But  a  special  need  for  such  training  now  cussions,  while  not  attempting  to  be  ex- 

begins  to  emerge.  To  quote  Mr.  Luther  haustive.  It  will  teach  as  far  as  pos- 

B,  Wishard,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sible  by  object  lessons.  Instead  of  the- 

Student  movement :  “One  of  the  most  orjzing  about  mission  study  classes  and 

mysterious,  most  disappointing  incidents  missionary  meetings,  some  actual  classes 

in  church  history  is  found  in  the  fact  meetings  will  be  conducted  daily, 

that  this  extraordinary  offering  of  men  "  should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  finan- 
and  women  for  missionary  service  has  character,  designed  to  enlist 

been  attended  with  an  actual  per  capita  every  young  person  in  the  church  iij 
decrease  in  the  financial  offerings  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving, 
many  of  our  leading  denominations.  addition,  a  course  of  daily  Bible 

Some  new,  extraordinary  agency  is  studies  will  be  conducted,  the  method 
needed.  May  not  this  be  largely  met  by  >^eing  such  as  can  be  readily  reproduced 
our  young  people?”  delegates  in  their  home  churches. 

That  our  young  people  must  be  taught  If  is  believed  that  the  introduction  in 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  sustaining  the  tiic  churches  of  some  of  the  methods  of 
works  of  the  church  by  the  regular,  sys-  ^ible  study  which  at  present  prevail  in 
tematic  and  adequate  offering  of  money,  colleges  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 

alongside  of  and  as  a  part  of  their  tram-  tion  of  several  very  important  problems, 
ing  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  and  ^  text  book  is  entitled  Studies  in  the 
prayer  for  missions  and  readiness  to  Life  of  Christ,  already  in  use  in  a  num- 
obey  the  call  for  a  personal  offering  if  it  ber  of  Young  Peoples’  societies, 
should  come,  naturallv  follows  the  pres-  While  the  purpose  of  the  Conference 
ent  condition.  And  it  is  a  happy  cir-  »s  a  serious  one,  it  will  follow  the  meth- 
cumstance  that  the  initiative  of  an  or-  of  most  summer  conferences,  especi- 
ganized  movement  for  so  training  the  those  of  Northfield,  in  giving  up  the 

young  people  of  the  churches  should  be  entire  afternoon  to  recreation,  for  which 
in  the  hands  of  men  so  experienced  and  bie  place,  with  its  beauty  of  natural 
so  consecrated  as  those  who  have  led  scenery,  and  facilities  for  summer  out- 
the  Volunteer  movement  to  its  present  "ig  pleasures,  offers  a  minimum  of  cost, 
high  efficiency.  The  occasion  may  thus  be  utilized  by 

A  natural  and  wise  preliminary  to  the  busy  people  as  a  part  of  their  summer 
organization  of  a  Young  People’s  Mis-  vacation,  with  no  fear  of  doing  them- 
sionary  movement  is  a  general  confer-  selves  inj'ustice  by  crowding  too  much 
ence  of  leaders,  and  such  a  conference  work  into  a  period  which  they  ought 
has  been  called  to  assemble  a  week  conscientiously  to  devote  to  play, 
hence,  July  16  to  25,  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  confer- 
George.  Denominational  leaders,  na-  ence  will  be  small.  Mr.  Wishard  writes 
tional,  state  and  sectional,  are  expected,  that  the  expenses  for  entertainment  will 
and  not  simply  those  who  are  already  l>e  $13.50  for  the  entire  period  of  ten 
leaders  of  missionary  movements,  but  days,  from  Wednesday,  July  i6th  to  Fri- 
also  leaders  of  young  people  who  ought  day,  July  25th.  To  this  will  be  added 
to,  and  probably  will,  become  leaders  of  an  enrollment  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
missionary  movements  among  them,  penses  incurred  in  conducting  the  con- 
Religious  papers  will  doubtless  be  large-  ference.  In  every  case  the  enrollment 
ly  represented,  as  a  means  of  bringing  fee  must  be  paid  when  a  delegate  applies 
to  public  knowledge  and  awakening  an  for  a  room.  A  railroad  rate  of  one  and 
immediate  interest  in  the  form  which  the  one-third  fare  has  been  secured  from  all 
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I)oints  East  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg 
and  North  of  Washington. 

All  inquiries  concerning  the  Confer¬ 
ences  should  be  addressed  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  Young  People’s 
Missionary  Conference,  Room  8i8,  287 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  We  trust 
that  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
will  embrace  this  opportunity  of  train¬ 
ing  for  larger  usefulness. 

The  Sunday  School  Con¬ 
vention 

A  heavy  shadow  rested  upon  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Convention  at  Denver,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the 
International  system,  and  the  generous 
promoter  of  these  conventions,  Mr.  B. 
I'.  Jacobs  of  Chicago.  It  occurred  on 
June  23d,  just  three  days  before  the  date 
of  the  convention,  and  a  number  of  the 
delegates  stopped  over  in  Chicago  to  at¬ 
tend  his  memorial  service  on  the  25th. 
The  next  day,  June  26th,  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  was  also  held  in  Denver,  in  which 
many  tributes  to  Mr.  Jacobs’s  useful  life 
were  offered,  and  memorial  resolutions 
adopted.  Subsequently  Mr.  W.  N.  Harts¬ 
horn  of  Boston  was  elected  to  fill  for  one 
year  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  execu- 
ti\^  committee  held  until  now  by  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Notwithstanding  this  sad  bereavement, 
tbe  Denver  convention  was  a  notable  one, 
exceeding  in  numbers  any  except  that 
held  in  Boston.  Nine  hundred  delegates 
(  fifty-five  from  New  York  State)  made 
the  long  journey  at  their  own  charges, 
and  the  entire  city  was  awakened  to  in¬ 
terest.  Trinity  Methodist  Church  was 
l)ackcd,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
during  the  whole  convention,  and  every 
evening,  in  addition,  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  seating  two  thousand 
])ersons,  was  filled  to  the  doors.  The 
meetings  were  remarkable  for  the  high 
order  of  the  speaking  and  the  beautiful 
spirit  manifested.  The  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  were:  i.  A  uniform  lesson  for  all 
grades ;  2.  An  optional  course  of  two 
years  for  beginners;  3.  No  advanced 
course ;  4.  Four  temperance  lessons  each 
year;  5.  If  possible  a  larger  continuity 


in  the  courses  of  lessons — less  frequent 
alterations  of  subject. 

The  last  point  (if  carried  out)  will  be 
an  important  step  in  advance.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  others  there  is  little  to  be  said ; 
we  have  already  had  a  substitute  (or  op¬ 
tional)  course  for  the  little  children,  and 
its  adoption  was  a  very  notable  forward 
step.  It  is  a  disappointment  that  no  ad¬ 
vanced  course  for  adult  scholars  is  given, 
though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  “option” 
will  also  be  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
Bible  class  teachers.  Doubtless  the  time 
will  come  when  some  sort  of  graded  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  recognized  by  the  committee 
as  a  necessity,  and  in  fact  this  recogni¬ 
tion  cannot  be  long  delayed.  As  to  the 
temperance  lessons,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  took  very  seriously  the 
alarm  expressed  in  certain  quarters. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  wi.se  to  lay  greater 
emphasis  upon  temperance  than  upon 
other  virtues,  (and  we  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  that  in  favor  of  this 
there  is  much  to  be  said)  it  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  the  committee  would 
deem  it  to  be  wise.  The  important  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  selection  of  Scripture  passages 
on  which  to  base  this  teaching,  and  in 
this  matter,  let  us  hope  for  the  best. 

The  principal  ground  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  not  in  what  the  committee  re¬ 
solved  to  do,  but  in  what  they  ignored, 
and  chiefly  with  regard  to  any  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Sunday  school — whether  it  ought  to 
be  a  “children’s  church,”  or  a  Bible 
school.  Perhaps  our  wish  that  some  ex- 
])ression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  should 
be  made  by  these  experienced  and  gifted 
men  was  out  of  order,  the  Committee 
having  its  existence  not  to  be  a  leader 
of  thought  and  method  with  regard  to 
the  Sunday  school  in  general,  but  only 
with  regard  to  the  lesson  system.  And 
]iossibly  it  is  better  that  guidance  in  this 
matter  should  come  from  the  church  it¬ 
self,  its  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  bod¬ 
ies,  rather  than  from  any  committee, 
however  well  selected. 

Five  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
Lesson  Committee,  namely  President 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  Prof.  Ira 
M.  Price  of  Chicago  University,  Prof. 
E.  L.  Shuey  of  Dayton,  O.,  Dr.  O.  P. 
Gifford  of  Buffalo  and  Dr,  F.  H.  Patrick 
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of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  re-elected 
members  were  Dr.  John  Potts  of  Toron¬ 
to,  Chairman,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler  of 
New  York,  Secretary,  Dr.  M.  Rhodes, 
St.  Louis,  Drs.  B.  B.  Tyler  and  W.  W. 
Warren,  Denver,  Drs.  Hemphill  and 
Sampey,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dr.  J.  S.  Slater, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Principal  E.  I.  Rexford, 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Pepper, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  next  triennial  meeting  will  take 
place  in  Toronto,  in  1905.  In  1904,  how¬ 
ever,  the  World  Convention  will  meet  in 
Jerusalem,  and  a  committee  of  twelve 
prominent  men  were  elected  to  take  an 
around  the  world  journey  at  their  own 
charges,  starting  in  1903  to  meet  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  the  Convention  in  1904. 

Editorial  Notes 

During  this  month,  July  i  to  30,  at 
the  Northfield  Summer  School  of  Bible 
Study  consecutive  courses  of  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Revs.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan,  W.  W.  White,  and  John  Kel- 
man. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  was  lately  in  Geneva  and 
preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June  in 
the  American  chapel  in  that  city,  from 
the  text  God  is  love,  a  sermon  which 
the  Scmainc  Rcligicusc  characterizes  as 
very  remarkable. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the 
month  of  May  show  an  increase  of 
$21,552.11  over  those  of  May  1901. 
'rhe  greater  part  of  this  increase,  how¬ 
ever— $16,130.57 — fis  due  to  legacies. 
The  scathing  remarks  of  Mr.  Fenn  on 
this  subject  at  the  last  General  Assem- 
blv  will  be  remembered.  When  will 
Christian  people  give  themselves  the  joy 
of  doing  for  their  Master,  during  their 
life  time,  that  which  they  now  leave  to 
a  time  when  they  can  receive,  no  pleas¬ 
ure  from  their  gifts? 

That  excellent  little  missionary  peri¬ 
odical,  The  Friend,  of  Honolulu,  which 


enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
paper  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  en¬ 
tered  with  its  April  number  upon  a  new 
stage  in  its  history,  by  ranging  itself  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Hawaiian  Evan¬ 
gelical  Association.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  identified  with  all  good  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  it  is 
by  a  natural  evolution  that  it  now  passes 
into  the  control  of  the  Board. 

The  East  will  be  the  richer  hy  the 
presence  of  an  able,  widely-known  and 
much  admired  minister  if  Dr.  Henry 
Collin  Minton  accepts  the  call  of  the 
hirst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton. 
Dr.  Minton’s  excellent  services  as  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891, 
as  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee 
and  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  past 
year,  won  him  hosts  of  admirers  not  only 
in  the  east  but  all  over  the  United  States. 
'I'he  First  Church  of  Trenton  is  reported 
in  the  Minutes  as  having  506  members. 

The  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  W.  II.  Roberts, 
sends  out  a  call  to  the  churches  to  observe 
on  September  14th,  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  a  day  of  praj’er  for  private 
and  public  schools.  Ministers  are  asked 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  education. 
This  call  is  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Commission  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system,  at  its  meeting  at 
l  ittsburg  last  April,  and  of  our  General 
Assembly,  which  approved  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  There  are  nearly  17,000,00-' 
children  in  our  schools,  and  it  would  be 
almost  criminal  to  neglect  to  obserx  e 
this  day  of  prayer  for  them. 

The  Auburn  Seminary  Review  is  not 
far  from  right  in  its  general  proposition 
that  “A  distinctively  religious  article  in  a 
religious  paper  is  a  phenomenon  more 
scarce  than  one  would  at  first  expect,” 
citingas“such  anarticle  The  Coming  End 
in  The  Evangelist  of  April  24,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Alton  H.  Cowles  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.”  The  Review  ought 
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to  know  The  Evangelist  well  enough, 
however,  to  be  aware  that  the  religious 
character  of  Mr.  Cowles’s  article  is  not 
a  rare  “phenomenon”  in  this  paper,  which 
publishes  no  articles  which  are  not  “dis¬ 
tinctively  religious.” 

The  for  some  time  open  secret  of  the 
change  in  the  proprietorship  of  our 
neighlx)r  The  Observer  was  given  to  the 
public  some  ten  days  ago  in  the  columns 
of  The  Tribune  with  which  Dr.  Devins 
has  long  been  more  or  less  connected. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard  has  retired, 
though  he  continues  to  write  his  “Au¬ 
gustus”  letters,  and  Dr.  John  Bancroft 
Devins,  who  has  long  been  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  and  ^Ir.  John  A.  Offord,  who  has 
still  longer  been  business  manager  of 
The  Observer,  are  now  the  owners  of 
the  paper.  We  wish  them  both  the  best 
of  success  in  their  delightful  though  ar¬ 
duous  and  responsible  work,  and  feel 
sure  that  in  their  able  hands  The  Ob¬ 
server  will  go  forward  to  new  success 
in  the  field  it  has  so  long  occupied. 

At  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  prepared  and 
read  to  the  Association  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  a  paper  on  “Genesis  and  the 
Mythic  Adam.”  It  was  received  with 
warm  expressions  of  thanks  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  by  a  request, 
by  vote,  for  its  publication.  It  exam¬ 
ined  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  in 
the  light  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  facts  and  hypothesis  of  Science : 
nature  and  revelation,  the  two  books  of 
God.  The  Ministerial  Union  of  Trenton, 
X.  J.,  have  invited  Dr.  Patterson  to  re¬ 
peat  the  paper  to  them  at  as  early  a  day 
as  may  be  convenient.  Other  Associa¬ 
tions  and  summer  Bible  schools  might 
find  it  a  timely  paper.  Dr.  Patterson 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
critical  questions  of  the  age.  Some 
years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Association 
requested  him  to  prepare  and  give  it  a 
paper  on  “Isaiah  and  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
ics,”  which  was  published. 


Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  of  Boston,  has 
returned  to  Chicago  for  his  fifth  summer 
season  at  the  Moody  church  and  Bible 
Institute.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
month  he  began  a  month’s  series  of 
daily  lectures  on  the  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  including  all  the 
books  from  Genesis  to  Nehemiah.  In 
addition  he  will  deliver  a  second  series  of 
lectures  on  Practical  I  Homiletics — the 
art  of  preaching.  Dr.  Gray  remains  at 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute  throughout 
August,  when  his  subject  will  be  Crucial 
Doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  would  emphasise  the  point  made 
the  other  day  by  Dr.  Blaustein,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Educational 'Alliance, 
in  addressing  the  students  in  philan¬ 
thropy  now  in  session  in  the  Charities 
Building.  Speaking  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  family  life  he  took  occasion  to 
warn  his  hearers  against  that  danger  of 
creating  a  barrier  between  parents  and 
children  which  inheres  in  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  attention  to  the  children,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  ignorant  families.  He 
was  alluding  to  the  club  and  class  work 
of  the  Settlements,  but  his  warning  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  institutional  churches. 
It  is  so  profoundly  true  that  the  hope  of 
social  improvement  lies  in  the  children, 
it  is  so  comparatively  easy  to  win  the 
children  to  important  truths  and  habits 
of  life,  that  the  natural  tendency,  and  the 
apparent  economy  of  effort,  lead  us  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  children  and 
more  or  less  ignore  the  parents,  espec¬ 
ially  those  who  speak  only  in  unknown 
tongues.  But  only  a  little  reflection  is 
needed  to  show  that  such  a  course  lends 
support  to  the  almost  fatal  tendency  of 
tenement  house  life  to  weaken  and  dis¬ 
integrate  the  bond  of  family  life.  And 
there  are  not  two  opinions  among  in¬ 
telligent  people  as  to  the  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  of  society  upon  the  life  of  the 
family.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  throng  our 
settlement'^houses,  and  almost  'equally 
our  Mission  Sunday-schools ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  impossible,  because  it  must  not 
be,  if  our  social  fabric  is  to  be  preserved. 


The  ‘‘Brief  Statement”  from  a  Constitutional 

Standpoint 


Rev.  Thomas 

The  General  Assembly’s  action  upon 
the  Brief  Statement  is  a  new  departure. 
Instead  of  sending  the  Statement  down 
to  the  ])resbyteries  to  act  upon,  along 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Revision 
Committee’s  report,  the  Assembly  adopt¬ 
ed  it  off-hand  and  ordered  it  to  be  print¬ 
ed  for  use  in  the  churches,  to  instruct  the 
people  and  to  give  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  doctrinal  belief.  Copies  of  it 
are  already  in  circulation,  under  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Assembly  and  the  imprima¬ 
tur  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 

This  action  creates  a  question,  which 
is  to  be  met  without  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  Statement  or  the  cordiality  of  its 
reception.  What  is  the  constitutional 
category  of  such  an  action?  The  pow¬ 
ers  and  functions  of  the  Assembly  are  de¬ 
fined  in  the  form  of  government.  Under 
which  of  them  is  it  competent  for  the 
Assembly  to  adopt  and  publish  an  entire 
new  creed,  for  use  in  the  churches,  with¬ 
out  the  submission  of  that  creed  to  the 
presbyteries?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  necessarily  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  status  of  the  creed,  thus  adopted  and 
published. 

A  short  and  easy  way  to  dispose  of 
the  question  is  to  deny  that  the  Statement 
is  a  new  creed  and  to  call  it  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  confession  of  faith,  issued 
by  the  Assembly  as  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  hands  down  a  de¬ 
cision,  interpreting  the  national  constitu¬ 
tion.  Symptoms  of  a  desire  to  take  this 
ground  have  already  appeared  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  press.  Analogies  with  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  civil  courts  have  lx.-en  in¬ 
voked  to  indicate  the  character  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  competency  of  the  Assembly’s 
procedure.  The  Statement  itself  has 
been  characterized  as  court-made  law, 
which  is  explained  to  mean,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  law  to  present  need. 

The  difficulty  with  this  position  is  that 
it  does  not  fit  the  facts.  The  Statement 
cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  other  than 
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a  new  creed.  It  is  a  creed  and  it  is  new. 
It  is  a  creed  in  form  and  content.  It  is 
new  in  form  and  language  and  scope. 
Compared  with  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
it  is  just  as  truly  a  new  creed  as  was  the 
confession  itself,  when  it  was  first 
framed,  compared  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Nor  can  the  Assembly’s  action  in  the 
premises  be  correctly  compared  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  court.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  is  valid  only  when  the  Assembly 
acts  in  a  judicial  capacity.  The  usual 
action  of  the  Assembly  is  not  judicial. 
Before  proceeding  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  a  certain  prescribed  course 
must  be  pursued.  The  Assembly  must 
re.solve  itself  formally  into  a  court  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  solemn  ad¬ 
monition  from  the  moderator  regarding 
the  function  which  it  is  a1x>ut  to  assume. 
I’pon  the  termination  of  its  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure,  it  resolves  itself  again  into  its 
usual  character  of  an  administrative  or 
legislative  body,  in  order  to  resume  its 
ordinary  business.  Action  taken  by  the 
Assembly  while  it  is  proceeding  in  its 
ordinary  non-judicial  cai)acity  cannot 
correctly  be  likened  to  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  action  of  any  other  civil  court. 
Before  detemiining  the  significance  of 
any  of  its  actions,  it  is  always  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  capacity  in 
which  the  action  was  taken.  If  this  is 
done,  much  confusion  of  mind  and  many 
mischievous  propositions  will  be  escapee!. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  Assembly 
was  not  convened  in  a  judicial  capacity. 
Its  disposition  of  the  Brief  Statement 
was  a  part  of  its  action  on  the  report  of 
the  Revision  Committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  a  year  before,  had  reported  the 
Statement  “for  such  disposition  as  may 
be  judged  to  be  wise.”  and  the  Assembly 
saw  fit  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  way  we  are 
now  considering.  The  action  was  as 
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lliorouglily  nun-judicial  as  the  sending  of  a  point  of  doctrine.  They  had  no 

down  of  the  rest  of  the  report  to  the  commission  to  frame  a  deliverance  in 

presbyteries.  In  view  of  these  facts,  all  tlicsi,  and  their  report  could  not  fairly  be 

analogies  with  the  procedures  of  the  civil  construed  as  such.  Having  adopted  that 

courts  arc  excluded.  The  new  creed  ])ortion  of  the  rejxjrt  which  contained  the 

cannot  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  inter-  new  Statement,  the  Assembly  did  not 

pretation  of  the  Confession.  put  a  new  construction  upon  it,  but  sim- 

Anothcr  way  of  dealing  with  the  ques-  ply  determined  iqxjn  a  particular  dispo- 

tion  is  to  pronounce  the  Statement  a  de-  sition  of  it. 

liverance  in  tlicsi.  By  this  is  meant  a  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
declaration  which  relates  to  a  question  action  must  lie  outside  the  region  of  ju- 

or  proposition  in  the  abstract,  but  not  to  dicial  ilecision  or  deliverance.  But 

any  particular  case.  If,  for  example,  a  where?  There  remain  the  general  func- 

pre.sbytery  should  propound  to  the  As-  tions  of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to 

sembly  the  question  whether  the  literal  doctrine,  as  defined  in  the  fonn  of  gov- 

interpretation  of  the  story  of  the  garden  eminent.  These  are,  deciding  in  all  con- 

of  Eden  is  an  essential  part  of  the  doc-  troversies  respecting  doctrine ;  reprov- 

trine  of  the  church,  without  reference  ing,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony 

to  any  person  whose  views  on  the  sub-  against  error  in  doctrine  in  any  church, 

ject  might  be  under  the  cognizance  of  presbytery  or  synod;  suppressing  schis- 

the  presbytery,  the  question  would  be  a  matical  contentions  and  disputations, 

question  in  tliesi;  and  if  the  Assembly  None  of  these  functions  correspond  to 

should  see  fit  to  send  back  a  definite  ans-  the  circumstances  in  which  the  action 

wer  to  the  question,  that  answer  would  was  taken.  The  action  was  not  a  de- 

be  a  deliverance  in  thesi.  In  practice,  cision  in  a  controversy,  for  there  was  no 

our  judicatories  have  discouraged  in  controversy  within  the  Assembly’s  cog- 

thesi  determinations  of  doctrinal  ques-  nizance.  It  was  not  a  reproof,  warning 

tions,  yet  such  determinations  have  a  cer-  or  testimony  against  error,  since  in  such 

tain  validity  and  authority,  although  they  a  case  the  error  must  have  been  specified 

are  not  strictly  judicial  decisions.  The  and  located,  and  no  such  course  was  tak- 

suggestion  that  the  Brief  Statement  as  en.  It  was  not  the  suppression  of  schis- 

adopted  by  the  Assembly  is  a  deliverance  matical  contentions  and  disputations, 

of  this  sort,  has  already  appeared  in  since  no  such  contentions  or  disputations 

jirint,  and  is  certainly  ingenious.  were  recognized  by  the  body  as  prevail- 

Ingenious  as  the  suggestion  is,  how-  ing,  and  if  any  such  had  been  recognized, 
ever,  the  facts  are  against  it.  When  the  otlier  measures  of  suppression  than  the 

Assembly  took  its  action,  none  of  the  cir-  jmblication  of  a  new  creed  would  have 

cumstances  obtained  in  which  an  in  thesi  been  required. 

deliverance  would  issue.  No  distinct  This  exhausts  the  functions  of  the  as- 
question  of  doctrine  was  before  the  body,  semlily  in  respect  to  doctrine,  excepting 

No  request  for  the  detemiination  of  a  the  inclusive  one  of  “recommending  and 

doctrinal  point  had  been  presented.  The  .attemiiting  reformation  of  manners,  and 

one  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  that  the  jiromotion  of  charity,  truth,  and  holi- 

j>art  of  the  report  of  the  Revision  Com-  ness,  through  all  the  churches  under 

mittee  which  had  l)een  left  to  the  judg-  their  care.”  Under  such  a  broad  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Assembly.  The  report,  as  mission,  there  is  room  for  great  diversity 

a  whole,  dealt  solely  with  the  matter  re-  of  operation.  In  the  attemjit  to  promote 

ferred  to  the  committee  at  the  time  of  charity,  truth  and  holiness,  the  Assem- 

their  appointment,  by  the  previous  As-  bly  may  most  pro|)erly  take  measures  to 

.sembly.  Neither  Asseinbly  had  referred  instruct  the  people,  and  to  give  a  better 

to  them  any  question  of  doctrine,  as  such,  understanding  of  our  doctrinal  belief. 

Their  task  was  not  the  determination.  The  measures  so  taken,  however,  would 

but  the  statement  of  doctrine.  Their  fall  into  the  category  of  practical  steps, 

report  was  in  no  sense  an  answer  to  a  devised  in  the  Assembly’s  wisdom,  with- 

question  of  doctrine  or  the  determination  out  any  claim  or  possession  of  decisive- 
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ness  or  final  authority.  They  would  be  in  no  wise  binding.  It  does  not  deter- 
in  the  same  class  with  the  approval  and  mine  the  “essential  and  necessary  arti- 

publication  of  the  moderator’s  sermon,  cles”  of  our  system  of  doctrine.  It  does 

or  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Sab-  not  prescribe  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
bath  observance,  or  the  speech  of  the  sec-  mum  of  orthodoxy.  It  does  not  estab- 
retary  of  one  of  the  missionary  boards,  lish  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  can- 

Any  such  productions  might  be  approved  didate  or  try  the  heretic.  It  simply  tells 

and  printed  by  any  Assembly  for  a  prac-  the  people,  in  an  orderly  way,  certain 
tical  purpose,  without  being  invested  things  that  they  need  to  know, 
thereby  with  any  regulative  or  decisive  With  this  understanding  of  the  situ- 
authority.  ation,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  answer  to  action  in  itself,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
our  question.  The  Assembly’s  disposi-  d'he  action  was  a  decided  new  departure, 
tion  of  the  new  Statement  was  simply  as  regards  method,  but  in  strict  accord 
a  practical  measure,  directed  to  a  specific  with  the  provisions  of  the  form  of  gov- 
end.  Recognizing  that  the  people  need  ernment,  as  regards  intent.  Whether 
instruction  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Brief  Statement  does  justice  to  con- 
our  doctrinal  belief,  the  Assembly  took  a  fessional  doctrine  is  another  question, 
step  in  the  interest  of  popular  education.  The  consideration  of  that  question  must 
The  Statement  is  a  creed  in  form  and  he  reserved  for  another  article, 
substance,  but  an  educational  manual  in 
intent  and  purpose.  With  this  aim,  it  is  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Creed 

R.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  trim  the  Assembly.  It  is  not  simply  a  rec- 
my  views  on  any  question  so  as  to  be  ommendation  that  every  one  shall  say 
sure  of  being  with  the  majority;  nor  to  "I  believe”:  it  is  the  confession  of  the 
hesitate  to  apply  a  well  settled  position,  .\ssembly  itself,  representing  the  whole 
because  it  may  favor  a  measure  I  do  not  Church  and  speaking  with  an  authority 
approve  of.  I  must,  therefore,  now  differ  that  inheres  in  it.  It  is  an  authorita- 
from  a  contention  which  the  mass  of  my  tive  Creed  until  repealed  or  modified  by 
conservative.  Confessional,  Anti-revision-  another  Assembly.  In  the  circumstances 
ist  associates  make,  and  which  many  of  in  which  it  was  adopted,  it  is  an  expla- 
the  Revisionist  brethren  seem  to  con-  nation  of  what  those  who  formulated  it 
cede.  understand  to  be  the  system  of  doctrine 

The  “Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  contained  in  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
Faith,”  which  was  adopted  by  the  late  chisms,  the  standards  of  our  Church. 
General  Assembly,  is  a  Creed ;  in  form  With  the  constitutional  view  which  I 
a  new  Creed ;  in  expression  far  more  a  hold  I  have  to  concede  that. 

Creed  than  our  Confession  of  Faith  it-  The  position  which  I  have  always  and 
self  is.  Every  article  in  it  begins  with  everywhere  held  since  I  made  a  special 
the  words,  “We  believe.”  That  is  as  study  of  our  constitutional  law  is  that 
strong  a  creedal  expression  as  is  the  the  deliverances,  injunctions,  directions 
opening  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  “I  be-  of  the  General  Assembly  are  authorita- 
lieve.”  It  is  a  creedal  expression,  by  the  tive,  and  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  to  whom 
General  Assembly,  the  highest  represen-  they  come  in  the  Church,  until  and  un- 
tative  body  of  our  Church,  of  the  essen-  less  another  Assembly  rescinds  them, 
tial  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith  as  The  Assembly,  it  is  true,  cannot  of  it- 
held  by  our  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  self  change  our  Constitution:  neither 
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can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  itself  make  a  change  in  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
that  that  the  Congress  has  not  legisla¬ 
tive  power,  or  that  its  acts  and  laws  are 
only  recommendations  or  declarations  of 
?  opinion.  No  General  Assembly  can,  by 
its  own  power,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  requisite  number  of  Presbyteries, 
amend  the  Constitution ;  but  its  positive 
deliverances  have  all  the  force  of  law 
until  repealed :  the  Synods,  Presbyteries, 
Sessions  and  the  members  thereof  are 
bound  by  them.  If  any  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  opposed  to  them  they  can  put 
on  record  their  dissent  or  protest,  saving 
their  conscience  from  the  duty  of  obe¬ 
dience,  and  seek  to  have  the  objection¬ 
able  deliverances  altered  or  repealed. 
While  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Church 
they  should  be  obeyed,  unless  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protest  is  presented ;  and  the 
frank  effort  should  be  made  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  way  to  change  them.  Other¬ 
wise,  what  is  the  use  of  onr  now  jxm- 
derous  Digest?  And  when  a  i)rotest  is 
])resented,  for  conscientious  relief,  it  is 
for  the  judicatories  having  jurisdiction 
to  decide  whether  the  deliverance  is  one 
that  should  be  enforced,  with  all  the  re¬ 
sults  that  follow,  notwithstanding  the 
l)rotest. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  prevalent 
o])inion.  There  is  a  great  looseness  in 
the  legal  views  that  are  held  in  the 
Church.  A  difference  in  authority,  for 
instance,  is  made  between  a  judicial  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Assembly  and  a  deliverance 
by  resolution  or  declaration.  I  attach 
little  weight  to  that.  The  Infancy  De¬ 
liverance,  for  instance,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  father  in  the  Portland  Assembly 
of  1892  was  judicially  reaffirmed  by  the 
next  Assembly.  Some  think  the  judi¬ 
cial  judgment  gave  it  more  weight.  I 
think  it  was  as  weighty  in  Portland  as 
in  Washington.  The  view  that  I  com¬ 
bat  treats  deliverances  as  mere  recom¬ 
mendations,  or  unauthoritative  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion ;  and  onr  Assembly  be¬ 
comes  of  no  more  authority  than  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Association.  When  the  ac¬ 
tion  takes  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
I  concede  that  it  only  carries  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence;  but  I  contend  for  more  than 


that  in  the  case  of  absolute  and  unqual¬ 
ified  deliverances,  directions,  injunctions. 

The  Brief  Statement  of  what  “we  be¬ 
lieve”  then  is  an  authoritative  Creed,  an 
authoritative  declaration,  not  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  as  individuals,  but 
by  them  united  as  the  chosen  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  whole  Church,  and  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  present  of  the  system  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession.  If 
any  Synod  or  Presbytery  or  Session  dis¬ 
approve  of  it,  they  should  put  on  record 
their  protest  against  it  and  so  be  absolved 
in  conscience  from  supporting  and  using 
it.  If  any  individual  members  of  any 
of  those  bodies,  in  a  minority  therein, 
feel  bound  conscientiously  to  oppose  it. 
they  should  i)ut  on  record  their  protest. 
Thus  the  attention  of  the  next  Assem¬ 
bly  should  be  called  to  it  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  whether  it  should  be  contin¬ 
ued,  or  modified,  or  rescinded. 

Those  members  of  the  last  Assembly 
who  did  not  approve  of  this  new  Creed 
and  yet  let  it  be  adopted  without  voting 
against  it,  placed  themselves  in  a  very 
delicate  position. 

The  great  debate  in  the  Saratoga  As¬ 
sembly  of  1890,  ])articipated  in  by  Dr. 
W.  li.  Rol)erts,  Judge  R.  N.  Willson, 
President  Patton,  George  Jnnkin,  Esq., 
Dr.  II.  J.  van  Dyke,  Gov.  J.  A.  Beaver, 
Dr.  T.  A.  Hoyt  and  the  writer  of  this, 
is  not  forgotten.  The  jwsition  I  now 
take  was  involved  in  that  discussion.  ,Dr, 
van  Dyke  had  asserted  and  maintained 
the  extreme  opposite.  I  answered  him 
with  a  historical  and  constitutional  argu¬ 
ment,  which  made  prominent  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  I  take  in  this  article.  I  think 
that  with  all  due  modesty,  and  yet  with 
a  pardonable  pride,  I  may  say  that  that 
argument  carried  the  Assembly.  Dr. 
van  Dyke  honorably  admitted  it.  I  take 
it  as  one  of  the  great  compliments  of  my 
career,  as  honorable  to  him  as  it  was 
pleasant  to  me,  that  he  said  I  was  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  convinced  him 
in  debate  that  he  was  wrong.  I  may  add 
that  a  brief  article  of  mine  summarizing 
the  argument  in  the  wider  scope  of  that 
discussion,  which  includes  the  position 
of  this  paper,  appeared  in  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Review  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1897. 
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With  this  long  settled  constitutional 
view,  then,  and  with  niy  resolution  to 
be  fair  and  just  in  the  application  of  es¬ 
tablished  constitutional  law  to  specific 
questions  as  they  arise  even  though  it 
militate  against  my  position  on  such 
questions,  I  am  compelled  to  accept  the 
Brief  Statement  as,  for  the  present,  an 
authoritative  supplementary  and  explan¬ 
atory  Creed  of  our  Church.  I  cannot 
eulogize  it  as  some  are  doing.  In  the 
strength  and  force  of  its  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments  and  in  its  English  style,  placed  be¬ 
side  our  old  Confession,  it  is  a  “powerful 
weak”  document.  But  instead  of  being 
against  my  Revision  views  this  is  in  the 
line  of  what  I  believe  should  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Revision  agitation.  It  would  be  better 
to  let  our  grand,  historic,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years’  old  standards  alone 
without  any  alteration  of  the  text  or  any 
addition  of  chapters ;  and  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  new 
creed.  Let  Presbyterians  that  disap¬ 
prove  of  it  protest  against  it,  or  ask  for 
its  amendment.  Let  us  get  it  in  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  form.  'Reflection,  I  think,  should 
show  that  it  is  not  satisfactory.  How 
can  it  be  when  the  learned  committee 
which  reported  it  as  unanimously  rec¬ 
ommended,  tell  us  that  not  one  of  them 
is  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  if  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  each  had  been  expressed  there 
would  have  been  twenty-one  creeds  in¬ 
stead  of  one?  I  challenge  the  production, 


from  all  parliamentary  history,  of  any¬ 
thing  to  parallel  that.  “Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon”  that  our  Church  has  fallen  into 
a  condition  of  such  doctrinal  disintegra¬ 
tion.  Let  us  have  something  on  which 
the  ratio  of  disagreement  shall  not  be  as 
a  hundred  to  zero. 

I  do  not  waver  in  my  devotion  to  our 
standards  as  they  are.  Years  ago  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  while  discussing  the 
meaning  and  sweep  of  “the  system  of 
doctrine”  contained  in  our  Confession 
which  we  profess  to  receive  and  adopt, 
wrote  perhaps  jocularly  that  he  was  pro- 
ably  the  only  man  who  adopted  the  Con¬ 
fession  in  all  its  statements.  I  at  least 
stand  in  the  same  position.  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  and  unqualifiedly  receive  the  whole 
Confession  and  Catechism  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  without  alteration  or  varia¬ 
tion.  But  that  is  not  imposed  upon  our 
officers.  There  is,  however,  great  vague¬ 
ness  and  difference  in  the  views  that 
prevail  as  to  what  is  included  in  the 
adopted  system  of  doctrine.  The  new 
short  creed  should  be  limited  to  that 
and  make  that  clear.  If  that  could  be  the 
outcome  of  the  agitation  through  which 
we  have  passed  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
Church.  Of  course  I  understand  that 
that  is  not  the  desire  of  many  who  seem 
to  favor  the  “Short  Statement”  as  a  new 
creed. 

Chester  Valley,  Pa. 


Old  Holland 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 


We  find  it  here  in  the  North.  The 
fishing  fleets  of  Marken  and  X’olendain 
are  in  sight;  the  fishermen  and  their 
families  might  have  stepped  out  of  \’i- 
king  ships  or  faced  the  horrors  of  siege 
in  the  fights  with  Alva  and  the  Inquis¬ 
ition.  There  were  over  a  thousand  men 
in  the  Catholic  church,  at  one  service, 
and  for  pure  physical  power,  tremend¬ 
ous  pluck  and  pure  endurance,  yon 
might  match  them  with  the  finest  of  Old 
Prince  William’s  heroic  soldiers.  Just 
here  the  Reformed  church  is  Unitarian. 


The  Calvinist  Dr.  Kuyper  has  the  state 
on  his  side,  but  the  Leyden  men  seem 
to  be  in  the  majority  among  the  country 
clergy.  You  will  find  the  old  churches 
in  the  cities ;  that  of  I' trecht  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  survival  from  the  iconoclasts  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  old  Hol¬ 
landers,  the  old  customs,  the  old  cos¬ 
tume,  the  old  habit  of  life  and  thought, 
arc  growing  rare  in  towns  on  lines  of 
traffic  and  travel.  You  must  seek  them 
in  the  country  and  find  them  best  kept 
in  the  North.  Marken  is  a  rarity,  the 
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j^oal  of  tourists,  the  survival  of  our  is¬ 
land’s  life.  i>ut  the  coasts  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  as  you  go  North  are  fresh  from 
the  old  times  and  old  ways  that  attest 
their  genuineness  and  betray  their  un¬ 
conscious  loyalty  to  the  old  ideals.  You 
might  fill  pages  with  character  sketches 
and  ])ersonal  incident,  as  your  camera 
girl  fills  her  limitless  portfolio  with  pic¬ 
tures.  But  a  few  days’  'residence  among 
the  farmers  and  fishermen  gives  you 
something  so  striking,  so  tangible,  so  im¬ 
periously  real  and  aggressively  strong 
that  you  respect  it  and  cease  to  peer  pa¬ 
tronizingly  into  the  types  of  the  past. 
Tills  queer  object,  that  might  be  a  King 
Walrus  standing  on  end  at  first  sight, 
gives  you  greeting  in  a  country  fashion 
and  tells  you  that  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with,  with  ancestry  that  handled  roughly 
the  Spanish  fleets  and  thundered  up  the 
Thames  with  van  Tromp  and  De  Ruv- 
ter  behind  him,  is  looking  you  in  the 
face  and  compassionating  your  modern- 
ity. 

The  New  Holland  is  rising  up,  but  as 
yet  it  fits  no  better  with  the  old,  than  the 
modern  bonnet  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
Frisian  woman’s  lace  covered  helmet  of 
gold.  There  is  a  racing  yacht  out  yond¬ 
er  among  the  tough  and  rough  old  fish¬ 
ing  sloops,  a  dandy  decidedly  out  of 
place  and  harmony;  and  by  the  door  just 
now  were  two  automobiles  out  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  to  rumble  up  the  dyke  with  in¬ 
congruous  noise  and  obtrusive  pretense. 
So  the  new  is  coming  in  with  boldest 
contrasts  and  with  such  oflFensive  mien 
as  to  make  it  unwelcome  to  the  old.  It 
will  take  a  century  yet  and  more,  to 
transform  this  people  into  modern  types 
and  way^s.  Out  here  in  the  country, 
who  would  wish  it?  With  a  convent¬ 
icle  over  you  built  when  the  Puritans 
were  crossing  the  Plymouth,  you  are  rev¬ 
erent  during  the  long  and  rather  trying 
service.  When  you  go  into  an  old  cath¬ 
edral  but  partly  used,  or  rather  misused, 
you  grofw  impatient  for  a  change.  In 
such  grand  old  buildings  as  the  Dutch 
Church  has  inherited  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  might  do  better  in  its  worship 
than  it  does  to-day.  For  if  not,  then  the 
new  Holland  that  is  growing  up  in  the 


towns,  will  reject  it  in  earnest,  will  re¬ 
pudiate  its  dull  routine  and  reform  its 
rude  neglect  of  common  needs  and  re¬ 
fined  requirements. 

After  ail,  the  old  and  new  are  one  at 
heart,  as  human  nature  is  one  the  wide- 
world  over.  Watch  these  children  in 
funny  costume  and  wooden  shoes  at  play 
and  they  will  fall  into  line  with  your 
village  green  or  family  door  yard  every¬ 
where.  Standing  by  a  great  pillar  of  the 
old  church  this  morning,  our  eyes  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  space  from  the  high  al¬ 
tar  down  the  nave  to  the  door.  There 
was  not  one  familiar  face  nor  any  but 
strange  costumes  in  the  whole  view. 
Yet  the  lines  on  those  human  faces,  the 
unconscious  poses  of  rest  and  reverence, 
the  one  touch  of  man  on  the  healing 
manhood  of  Jesus,  made  them  all  kin. 
O  human  hearts,  we  greet  you  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lx)rd,our  Love  and  Life ! 
Old  or  young  we  love  this  land  and  cry : 
Hollandia  vivat !  If  you  set  the  children 
in  this  old  town  by  the  Zee  to  singing 
you  will  hear  the  praise  of  William  the 
great  and  the  chorus  of  our  St.  Nicholas 
society:  “Oranje  boven !”  When  we 
move  on  the  morrow  into  Brabant  and 
the  old  Flanders,  it  seems  as  if  not  Ant¬ 
werp  or  Bruges  could  quite  move  us  as 
do  Leyden  and  Haarlem  with  their  hero¬ 
ic  memories.  The  prison  of  De  Witt 
and  the  stair  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
fell  are  wide  apart  historically,  but  they 
both  appeal  to  our  admiration  of  the 
elements  that  have  made  any  history 
glorious  or  great.  Somehow  the  nearer 
you  get  to  the  heart  of  old  Holland,  the 
closer  you  come  to  that  which  you  in¬ 
stinctively  reverence  and  admire.  The 
canals  of  Holland  are  her  beauty  and  her 
safety.  There  are  plague  spots  in  them 
also.  It  is  so  with  national  trend  and 
scope.  The  day-old  sickness  is  not  the 
age-long  health.  The  new  Holland  has 
its  weakness,  but  the  strength  of  the  old 
Holland  abides  with  her  still  like  the 
woods  where  mighty  gro\vths  shelter 
the  younger  plantage,  and  in  their  soar¬ 
ing  branches  the  old  bird  songs  are  as 
sweet  to-day  as  when  these  monarchs  of 
the  forest  first  saw  the  light  of  summer. 

VOLENDAM,  June  22,  1902. 
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The  Religion  of  the  Hand 

Burdett  Hart,  D.D. 


The  graphic  narrative  of  St.  Mark  in 
his  gospel  gives  as  a  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  the  hand 
of  the  Master  as  the  source  of  healing 
and  of  life.  Early  in  His  ministry  when 
He  was  at  the  house  of  the  apostle  Peter 
He  found  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  that 
apostle  sick  of  a  fever,  and  He  came  and 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  lifted  her  up, 
and  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them. 
Soon  after  there  came  to  Him  a  leper 
"and  kneeling  down  to  Him  he  said  to 
Him,  if  Thou  wilt  Thou  canst  make  me 
clean.  Being  moved  with  compassion 
He  stretched  forth  His  hand  and  touched 
him  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will ;  be  thou 
made  clean.  And  straightway  the  lep¬ 
rosy  departed  from  him  and  he  was  made 
clean.”  In  healing  the  blind  man  in 
Eastern  Bethsaida,  He  laid  His  hands 
upon  his  eyes  once  and  again  and  the 
blind  man  was  restored  and  saw  all 
things  clearly.  On  His  descent  from  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  there  was  a 
child  with  an  unclean  spirit  whose  father 
sought  the  help  of  Jesus.  “And  Jesus 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him 
up ;  and  he  arose.”  There  is  meaning 
for  us  in  this  pre-eminence  of  the  hand 
of  Christ.  Christ  might  have  stood  off 
and  used  His  divine  power  by  command, 
and  in  that  way  He  could  have  succeeded 
in  every  case.  He  might  have  told  a 
disciple  to  take  hold  of  the  child  and  lift 
him  up,  and  if  He  had  so  directed  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  child  would  have  arisen. 
That  was  not  like  the  Lord.  That  was 
not  his  way.  He  took  the  invalid  by  the 
hand,  by  His  own  hand ;  by  His  own 
blessed  hand,  the  hand  that  had  been 
laid  upon  so  many  others,  in  their  blind¬ 
ness  and  deafness,  in  their  sickness  and 
anguish,  and  life  and  strength  and  sal¬ 
vation  flowed  from  palm  to  palm,  from 
the  Christ  to  the  afflicted  one. 

Here  is  symbol  for  us.  In  that  hand 
of  Christ  is  blessed  gosjjel.  We  want 
the  Religion  of  the  Hand !  In  these 
times,  in  our  civilization,  in  the  great 
Christian  work  which  is  laid  upon  us,  in 
the  home  enterprise.s  and  in  the  foreign. 


in  the  matter  of  saving  those  who  live 
with  us,  and  of  saving  the  whole  world, 
we  want  the  Religion  of  the  Hand. 

With  all  that  we  may  subscribe  to  of 
correct  and  sturdy  doctrine,  with  all  the 
soundness  of  the  religion  of  the  head; 
with  all  that  we  may  feel  of  sympathy 
and  of  sentiment  in  the  largeness  and 
loveliness  of  the  undertaking  for  the 
honor  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  redeemed  on 
the  other  hand;  with  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  we  yet  need 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  Christ, 
and  to  act,  both  with  reference  to  the  part 
which  we  have  to  bear  in  the  victories 
of  His  Kingdom  and  with  reference  to 
the  influence  which  we  may  effectively 
exert  upon  others  to  relieve,  and  lift  and 
save  them,  as  He  did,  when  He  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up.  The 
world  is  not  to  be  saved  by  doctrine  nor 
by  sentiment :  it  is  to  be  sayed  by  the 
loving  contact  of  man  with  man,  by  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  Christ 
made  impressive  and  influential  in  the 
grasp  of  brotherhood,  in  the  warm  lov- 
loving  clasp  of  hand  with  hand.  We 
may  stand  aloof  and  recite  our  formu¬ 
laries  :  we  may  read  our  Articles  of 
Faith  containing  more  of  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
Bible :  but  not  in  this  way  shall  we  either 
have  power  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits 
that  hold  possession  of  our  fellow-men, 
or  to  lift  them  out  of  their  deadness  and 
degradation  when  they  lie  before  us  as 
one  dead.  We  may  give  our  money  to 
send  forth  others  to  reach  and  touch  and 
save  the  degraded  and  miserable  and 
dead ;  but  not  by  such  intervention  of 
proxy  can  we  reap  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  service.  We  must  come  close 
and  stoop  down  and  take  hold  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  wretched  and  naked  and  lost. 
We  must  take  their  hands  into  our  own 
hands. 

Let  us  look  at  the  application  of  this 
principle  which  is  enforced  in  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Christ.  First  we  may  apply  it  to 
the  development  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
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therhood.  The  doctrine  of  the  churches 
on  this  subject  is  correct :  not  as  much 
can  be  said  of  the  practice.  If  one  were 
to  speak  now  in  almost  any  circle  of  e.\- 
isting  brotherhoods,  his  language  would 
as  likely  be  applied  to  certain  secular 
societies  or  organizations  as  to  Christian 
churches.  Only  one  church  has  retained 
the  old  and  dear  name  of  Brethren.  The 
Moravian  Brethren  cling  to  it  and  cling 
to  the  meaning  of  it  and  to  the  practices 
which  it  implies.  The  Friends  also  retain 
a  name  which  expresses  a  truly  fraternal 
idea.  And  among  these  there  is  much 
hand  religion.  1  have  been  delighted 
with  seeing  at  the  close  of  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  Philadelphia  that  some  time  was 
given  to  hand-shaking  and  to  mutual 
cordial  greeting.^.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  frequent  cold  and  formal  man¬ 
ner  in  which  some  Christians  retire  from 
tlieir  assemblies.  The  grasp  of  the  hand 
implies  confidence  and  fraternity,  and 
strength  of  attachment.  Clasped  hands 
are  a  symbol  of  love  and  a  pledge  of  help. 
In  the  Church  should  be  found  the  finest 
and  truest  exemplification  of  Brother- 
hootl.  “All  ye  are  brethren”  was  Christ’s 
characterization  of  His  followers.  They 
are  represented  as  members  of  one  body, 
sharing  in  common  joys  and  sorrow’s. 
No  other  organization  should  compare 
with  the  church  in  the  constant  sympathy, 
in  unwavering  love,  in  kind  watchful¬ 
ness  and  generous  regard  of  its  members 
for  one  another.  They  should  be  united 
hand  in  hand.  They  should  be  helpful 
in  misfortune  and  disaster.  They  should 
guard  each  other  in  peril  and  trial.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  should  know  that  in  every  other 
one  he  has  a  friend.  We  call  laborers 
in  our  gardens  and  shops  and  on  our 
farms  hands.  In  the  field  given  to  the 
Church  for  tillage  and  culture  we  want 
hands.  The  harv’est  is  great :  the  labor¬ 
ers  are  few.  The  w’ork  belongs  to  all  of 
us,  whether  we  were  calle<l  at  the  sixth 
hour  or  the  eleventh  hour.  It  is  not 
right  that  the  burdens  should  be  piled 
upon  a  few  willing,  but  abused,  brethren. 
Hand  to  hand  all  the  disciples  should 
aid  in  the  work  and  the  victory.  Noth¬ 
ing  w’ould  so  illustrate  to  the  world  the 
Christian  Brotherhood  as  the  Religion 
of  the  Hand.  Men  can  meet  head  reli¬ 


gion  with  counter  argu  nent ;  and  heart 
religion  with  other  sentiment ;  but  the 
Hand  Religion  would  win  them.  They 
could  not  resist  the  infiuence  of  the  united 
hands,  toiling  together,  clasped  in  every 
time  of  weakness  or  peril,  holding  to 
each  other  in  every  strain  of  duty,  in 
every  crisis  of  trial,  in  every  shock  of 
calamity  and  in  time  of  death  linked  in 
indissoluble  love,  each  link  not  of  cold 
steel,  but  of  w’arm  flesh  with  the  heart 
blood  throbbing  in  it. 

Again  we  may  apply  it  to  the  work  of 
Christian  Education.  This  should  be 
hand-work.  The  tendency  is,  in  our  day, 
on  account  of  the  mechanical  forces 
which  we  are  subsidizing  for  labor,  and 
on  account  of  the  subdivision  of  talent 
and  the  classification  of  subjects,  to  have 
things  done  by  contract  and  by  the  piece, 
and  to  turn  out  great  quantities  without 
much  regard  to  qualities.  The  old  hand¬ 
work  of  our  ancestors  was  more  thor¬ 
ough.  They  knew  nothing  of  shoddy. 
That  is  a  new  term  of  our  day.  The 
handiwork  of  the  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers  had  body  and  solidity  and  stur¬ 
diness  in  it.  It  would  tirar,  not  merely 
sell.  The  things  which  they  made  be¬ 
came  heirlooms.  They  were  good  for 
generations.  And  this  was  true  not  more 
of  implements  and  fabrics  and  artistic 
products  than  of  their  discipline  and 
training  of  body  and  soul.  Where  we 
turn  the  young  minds,  for  which  we  have 
voluntarily  assumed  the  responsibility, 
over  to  graded  schools  and  Sabbath 
school  instruction,  they  wrought  with 
them  at  the  fireside  and  by  the  mother's 
or  the  father’s  knee.  The  hand  of  the 
boy  and  of  the  girl  was  taken  in  the 
strong  hand  of  the  father,  in  the  tender 
clasp  of  the  mother,  and  there,  in  that 
loving  nearness,  the  young  mind  in  its 
w’onder  and  reverence  was  led  into 
great  thoughts  of  God  and  of  duty  and 
of  destiny.  Out  of  the  homes  came  men 
who  were  men.  and  women  who  were 
women  indeed :  principled,  anchore^I  to 
eternal  spiritual  truths,  reverent  toward 
God,  humane  toward  men.  They  estab¬ 
lished  our  great  benevolent  undertakings. 
The  nearer  you  can  bring  the  child  to 
you,  the  better  will  be  the  education. 
Hand  work  is  better  than  machine  work. 
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It  will  last  longer.  Hold  the  hand  of 
son  or  daughter  when  you  speak  to  the 
wondering  soul  of  (lod  and  of  Christ 
and  Heaven.  Let  the  pulse  of  the  palm 
beat  against  pulse ;  let  the  blood  of 
teacher  and  taught  almost  circulate  in 
each  other’s  veins.  The  smaller  your 
class  in  the  Sabbath  school  or  the  day 
school  is,  the  better.  Sometimes,  if  in 
either,  your  classes  are  large,  you  must 
take  individuals  alone.  Take  the  dear 
immortal  child’s  hand  in  your  own.  Let 
the  warmth  and  love  and  strength  of 
yours  be  felt  by  the  learner.  Your  hand¬ 
teaching  will  be  worth  more  than  any 
other.  You  will  be  at  the  sources  of 
l)Ower  and  eternal  influence  when  the 
hand  of  the  other  lies  submissively  and 
lovingly  and  trustingly  in  yours.  You 
are  in  the  place  of  ])arentage,  almost  in 
the  place  of  God. 

When  classes  and  schools  and  colleges 
grow  and  become  large,  much  virtue  goes 
out  of  them.  It  is  the  young  and  weak 
colleges,  for  instance,  that  furnish  not 
only  the  largest  proportion  of  men  for 
the  ministry,  but  the  largest  actual  num¬ 
ber. 

This  doctrine  further  finds  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  our  efforts  for  the  saltation  of 
men.  This  is  to  be  secured  emphatically 
by  the  religion  of  the  hand.  Preaching 
and  teaching  have  their  uses.  They  are 
essential  and  vital.  But  every  preacher 
and  teacher  knows  that  his  success  lies 
in  a  more  personal  work.  Preaching 
and  teaching  may  establish  correct  doc¬ 
trine  and  may  overthrow  objections.  But 
to  gain  the  man  you  want  his  hand  in 
yours.  When  you  meet  him  alone  with 
the  grasp  of  a  friend  you  come  near  to 
him,  you  have  an  advantage,  you  can 
hold  him  to  yourself  and  to  Him  whom 
you  serve.  In  the  multitude,  in  the  class, 
he  may  feel  that  you  mean  others.  But 
when  you  clasp  hands  and  blood  beats 
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to  blood  and  the  warm  veins  lie  against 
each  other,  all  others  are  counted  out.  It 
is  you  and  he  alone. 

These  unsaved  ones  of  ours,  how  are 
we  to  save  them  ?  By  what  method,  dur¬ 
ing  this  season,  are  we  to  bring  them  to 
Christ?  Xot  bv  aloofness,  not  by  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  and  praying  for  them  as  a 
multitude.  By  hand  xvork.  By  personal 
contact  and  grasp. 

You  have  neighbors  whose  hands  you 
have  never  touched  for  this  object.  You 
can’t  fling  religion  at  them,  across  the 
street,  with  any  effect.  You  have  child¬ 
ren  whose  hands  you  have  not  taken  in 
yours  with  the  pressure  and  warmth 
which  told  them  that  your  whole  soul 
was  in  your  loving  clasp.  You  have 
z(.nshcd  for  their  salvation :  but  you  have 
not  wrought  by  hand  for  it.  You  have 
wished  that  they  might  at  last  come  to 
the  honor  and  the  crown  of  the  saved: 
but  you  have  not  wrought  the  pure  gold 
and  inlaid  gems  with  your  own  hand 
to  fit  the  brow  of  your  beloved  ones. 
With  your  fingers  you  have  not  tuned 
the  harp  which  should  be  put  into  their 
hands  at  last. 

I  appeal  for  nearer  and  more  personal 
service.  I  appeal,  with  the  burden  of 
these  souls  upon  us,  for  the  service  which 
will  save  them.  The  child  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount  might  have  died  but  for 
the  hand  of  Christ.  When  He  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  lifted  him,  he  arose. 
So  these  will  rise  when  your  hands  lift 
them.  Out  of  their  sins  into  new  and 
noble  life,  into  the  very  heaven  that  we 
love,  your  owm  hands  may  lift  them  up. 
There  are  hands  that  are  stretched  up 
to  you  for  help,  hands  of  children,  of 
brothers,  of  scholars,  and  of  friends. 

If  you  do  not  take  hold  of  them,  who 
will,  who  can  ? 

Gek.mantow.v,  Pa. 
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Though  Christ  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem 
be  born. 

If  He’s  not  born  in  thee,  thy  soul  is  all  for¬ 
lorn. 

God’s  Spirit  falls  on  me,  as  dewdrops  on  a  rose. 

If  I  but  like  a  rose,  my  heart  to  Him  disclose. 

In  all  eternity  no  tone  can  be  so  sweet, 

As  when  man’s  heart  with  God’s  in  unison 
doth  beat. 


Schaffer 

Whate’er  thou  lovest,  man,  that  too,  become 
thou  must, 

God,  if  thou  lovest  God;  dust,  if  thou  lovest 
dust. 

Immeasureable  is  the  Highest;  who  but  knows 
it? 

And  yet  a  human  heart  can  perfectly  enclose 
it. 


A  Vision  of  Him  I  Love 

Pastor  John  T.  Wilds 

“My  Lord  and  my  God  " 


My  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  The  King 
of  Glory,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  is  the 
Shepherd.  The  King  is  the  toiler.  God 
is  the  worker.  To  labor  is  to  be  like 
God.  Hard  work  and  toil  are  heaven 
born.  Idleness  and  ease  are  earth  tem¬ 
pers.  To  toil,  to  sweat  in  toiling,  to  be 
covered  with  the  soot  of  hard  labor,  to 
be  worn  and  tired  at  even  tide  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  for  the  King  is  the  toiler.  Get  up, 
and  keep  up,  and  be  ever  at  it,  ye  work¬ 
less  and  toiling  not.  The  King  is  the 
toiler.  To  toil  is  to  be  king. 

My  King  puts  his  whole  heart  in  reign¬ 
ing.  My  Shepherd  put  his  whole  heart 
in  toiling. 

What  lessons  he  teaches  when  I  come 
and  learn  of  him!  What  a  character  he 
reveals  when  I  sit  at  his  feet  to  get  his 
command  and  then  go  forth  with  him 
to  do — toiling,  singing,  suffering,  being 
torn,  and  being  made  whole! 

I  look  at  him,  and  from  my  standpoint 
see  through  my  blessing.  'But  I  fail  to 
fully  measure  his  view  and  his  heart  as 
my  Shepherd — how  he  feels,  and  why 
he  is  Shepherd,  and  what  it  means  to 
him. 

His  work  is  not  beneath  him.  No 
pride  is  his.  But  does  a  sense  of  un¬ 
worthiness  come  over  him — his  unworth¬ 
iness,  not  mine?  When  he  called  me  to 
lead  men  forth  into  everything  rich  and 
good  and  precious  to-day,  singing  that 
I  might  know  where  to  go,  did  the  King 
say,  “What  are  you  that  I  should  lead 
and  guard  and  feed  you?”  Or  did  the 
lowly  minded  and  meek  One  say,  “Oh 
the  grace  of  shepherding  thee!  What 
glory  is  mine  that  I  am  privileged  to 
lead  thee  and  watch  thee  and  keep  thee 
moment  by  moment !” 

Last  night  when  I  went  into  the  sheej)- 
cote  and  he  kept  watch,  did  he  call  an 
angel  to  guard  and  give  to  me  while  I 
slept,  saying,  “I  am  King”?  Or,  did  he 
say,  “What  grace  is  mine  that  I  can 
minister  unto  this  so  precious  sheep !” 
He  filled  the  sheep-cote  with  his  soft- 
toned  song  which  hushed  all  fear  and 
kept  me  still  and  quiet. 


WTien  he  awoke  me  in  joy  to  sing  the 
softer  notes  that  1  might  be  stilled  and 
kept  calm  while  passing  through  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  shadows  of  death,  did  he  say 
“Thou  hast  been  so  wayward,  so  obstin¬ 
ate,  so  unappreciative  of  me,  thou  art 
not  worth  my  care ;  I  am  weary  of 
thee!”  Or  did  he  say,  “My  much  loved 
one,  I  shower  my  heart’s  blessing  on  thee. 
My  greatest  joy  is  to  be  with  thee  and 
care  for  thee  and  love  thee.” 

When  I  forgot,  or  remembering,  failed 
to  obey  and  picked  here  and  there  on 
the  pasture’s  edge,  and  his  sweeter  song 
failed  to  charm  me,  and  his  louder  call 
failed  to  make  me  look,  and  his  more 
tender  appeals  and  warnings  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  I  was  bringing  unto  myself  were 
unheeded,  and  I  kept  on  in  my  way, 
wandering  until  I  was  out  of  hearing 
and  beyond  seeing,  until  I  fell — woni, 
tired,  torn  and  bruised,  too  weak  to  pull 
away  from  the  thorns  that  held  me,  did 
he  say,  “Let  him  go,  he  always  was  will¬ 
ful  ;  I  always  have  trouble  with  him ;  he 
is  so  changeable;  none  has  tried  me  so 
much,  he  is  so  unappreciative,  he  does 
not  care  for  me,  he  only  stays  with  me 
when  he  is  sick,  or  there  is  trouble,  or 
he  needs,  or  when  I  give  him  special 
favors  and  caress  him.  I  will  let  him 
go.  He  has  cost  me  so  much  that  I  will 
not  spend  any  more  on  him.  I  will  not 
let  him  break  my  heart  any  longer.  I 
will  forget  him,  cast  him  out,  leave  him 
to  himself.”  Or  is  not  this  what  He 
said  and  did?  “Where  is  my  beloved, 
my  dear  one?  O,  how  great  is  my  love 
for  thee,  my  own  dear  sheep!  From  the 
day  thou  wast  of  my  fold  I  loved  thee 
much,  yea,  with  all  my  heart.  And  now 
thou  art  away!”  He  could  not  bear 
that;  my  Shepherd  has  such  a  tender 
heart!  and  he  left  every  other  one,  and 
came  along  the  blood  tracks  my  sin 
made  where  I  was  torn  and  wounded 
and  bruised  by  my  own  willfulness,— 
came  through  the  hard,  tangled,  danger 
places  where  there  was  no  path  for  him. 
O  way  of  shame  and  suffering  I  had 
prepared  for  the  King!  Straight?  No, 
tangled.  Smooth?  No,  none  so  rough. 
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none  so  thorny,  none  so  unfit.  Bled  in  Then  I  heard  my  Shepherd  say,  as  it 
coming  more  than  I  bled  in  wandering,  seemed  he  loved  me  more  tenderly,  “No 
When  Love  bleeds  Love  loves  the  more,  man  shall  l)e  able  to  snatch  thee  out  of 
Came  and  found  me.  And  then  ?  Then  my  hands.  Thou  art  to  me  as  the  apple 
sang  over  me,  kissed  me  though  filth  of  mine  eye.”  His  face  lit  up — a  sweet- 
stained,  loved  me  there  and  then  in  ways  er,  softer  face  of  love  there  can  never  be 
1  dare  not  tell,  and  then  washed  me,  — turned  unto  the  face  of  God,  as  he 
with  tears  or  kisses  I  do  not  know,  for  said,  “Father,  it  is  my  will  that  this  one 
the  washing  was  balm  that  entered  into  shall  be  where  I  am,  that  he  may  be- 
my  whole  being,  and  I  saw  I  was  whiter  hold  my  glory  with  Thee,  and  be  like 
than  snow.  And  through  it  all  he  was  d'hee.” 

feeding  me.  We  supped  together — he  Sheep  of  this  dear  Shepherd,  you  can 

with  me  and  I  with  him.  We  sat  to-  not  go  where  he  does  not  come  to  you. 
gether  alone,  once  more  to  love  in  se-  You  cannot  be  where  he  is  not.  Maybe 
cret,  and  then,  lest  I  should  be  too  worn  you  are  where  you  think  he  is  away  from 
and  lest  others  should  think  I  am  not  you.  Think  once  again :  Lo,  I  Aj\I  with 
loved,  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  thee  alway.  Right  now,  worn  though 
carried  me  back  with  song,  and  cried  you  be,  sin  torn  and  stained,  he  is  sing- 
out,  “Come,  let  us  make  merry,”  and  the  ing  over  you  in  joy.  See  his  face.  Hear 
angels  sang  together  while  I,  still  held  his  song  of  love.  Let  him  love  you  back 
to  his  heart,  now  wept,  now  sang,  now  unto  the  realization  of  his  eternal  Pres- 
Idoked  into  his  face  and  said,  “Keep  ence  now. 
me  closer,  closer  still ;  let  me  never  go 
away  again.”  New  York  City. 
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During  the  past  century  there  sprang  for  forgiveness,  for  beauty  and  purity 
up  a  school  of  thought  in  Germany  which  of  life,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 

teaches  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  lines  from  Lenau : 

is  merely  a  dogma,  and  accounts  for  sin  When  the  birds  are  silent  in  the  woods, 

in  the  terms  of  heredity.  The  school  has  And  rests  the  hare  in  grassy  nook, 

had  and  has  great  influence,  as  is  shown  And  wind  there’s  none  to  stir  a  branch, 
in  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  which  ^^en  hear  you  only  the  rippling  brook. 

seldom  if  at  all  speaks  of  sin,  and  in  you  view  the  rill  thro’  the  valley  run; 

many  collections  of  sacred  song  from  It  sparkles  in  the  moon’s  pale  light; 

which  hymns  expressive  of  repentance  You  think,  “I  must  as  it  go  hence 

have  disappeared.  ^ 

But  in  the  heart  of  humanity  ascend-  “It  laps  the  shore  with  ceaseless  wave, 

And  hastens  to  its  home  in  the  sea. 

And  is  on  its  return  as  when 
Led  from  its  home,  clear,  pure  and  free.’’ 

The  poet  realizes  in  his  better  moments 
of  duty  "from  not  heeding  the  voice  that  that  he  is  away  from  God,  and  longs  that 

calls  to  higher  things.  And  this  sense  in  his  own  life  there  may  be  the  crystal 

of  sin  no  school  of  thought,  however  in-  purity  of  the  brook.  This  is  the  truly 
fluential  for  a  time,  is  able  to  obliterate.  Christian  passion  that  exalts  life  and 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  more  recent  fashions  the  soul  in  the  likeness  of  the 
poetry  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  Perfect  Man. 


ing  from  dark  depths  of  the  past,  strug¬ 
gling  through  generations  up  |oward 
higher  ideals,  there  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
resultiner  from  neglect  and  the  demands 


A  Neglected  Factor 

Rev.  E.  Van 

It  is  a  good  thing  in  this  anniversary 
year  to  look  at  all  the  factors  that  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Home  Mission  work  of  our 
Church.  One  factor  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  Officially  it  is  separated  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  but  vitally  it  is 
most  closely  connected  with  this  work 
of  our  Church.  For  there  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  Missionary  Agency  than  the 
Christian  College. 

Our  Foreign  Mission  Board  realizes 
the  importance  of  Education.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  teacher  is  in  no  sense  secondary  to 
the  preacher  or  evangelist.  Our  woman’s 
board  emphasizes  this  work  among  the 
Indians  and  negroes.  These  teachers 
are  given  that  most  honorable  of  all  ti¬ 
tles,  “Missionary.”  They  are  doing  Mis¬ 
sionary  work.  They  are  bearing  Mis¬ 
sionary  burdens,  and  they  are  receiving 
a  Missionary’s  reward.  But  the  self- 
sacrificing  teachers  of  our  colleges  are 
neither  regarded  by  the  Church  as  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  nor  do  they  have  the  prayer 
and  sympathy  of  the  denomination  as  a 
whole.  Financially  they  receive  less 
than  the  average  Home  or  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  Home  Missicwiary  Fields  of  the 
West  are  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  apart — sometimes  much  further. 

I  have  in  mind  one  field  consisting  of 
two  churches  almost  sixty  miles  apart, 
one  having  a  service  during  the  week — 
the  other  supplied  on  Sabbath. 

.\nd  the  Brother  ministering  to  this 
field  is  about  fifty  miles  from  his  nearest 
fellow  presbyter.  Their  salaries  are 
small,  so  they  seldom  have  a  vacation. 
They  go  to  Presbytery  once  or  twice  a 
year.  There  they  meet  men  in  fields 
similar  to  their  own. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  hurried  meet¬ 
ings  they  return.  The  only  thing  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  lives  is  the 
weekly  or  monthly  church  paper.  No 
wonder  that  the  minister  and  Church 


of  Home  Missions 

Dyke  Wight 

gets  into  a  rut.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
if  they  did  not,  and  it  is  not  to  be  mar¬ 
veled  at  that  the  church  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  rather  bigoted  or  narrow.  In  fact, 
the  liberality  and  fidelity  both  on  the  part 
of  pastor  and  people  under  their  diffi¬ 
culties  is  the  strongest  witness  to  their 
Christian  life.  But  about  the  only  thing 
that  saved  them  from  the  “proverbial 
rut”  is  the  much-abused  practice  of  short 
pastorates.  The  average  pastorate  in 
one  of  our  Western  States  is  one  year 
and  three  months.  In  two  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Presbyteries  there  is  only  one  Min¬ 
ister  occupying  the  same  field  that  he 
had  seven  years  ago,  and  most  of  the 
fields  have  had  three  or  four  j>astors  dur¬ 
ing  that  time, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
interregni. 

How  then  is  stability  to  l)e  secured? 
Not  through  the  minister.  They  are  the 
most  unstable  of  the  ever-moving  mass 
of  the  West.  But  it  is  not  the  minister 
that  makes  the  church,  but  the  people. 
Any  factor  that  moulds  the  life  of  the 
people  is  of  importance  in  Home  Mission 
work.  And  that  which  will  strengthen 
the  life  and  character  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  is  most  important  in  our  Western 
churches. 

There  is  no  stronger  agent  in  this  work 
than  the  Christian  College.  The  four  or 
six  years  in  acaderny  and  college  occupy 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
life.  It  is  distinctively  the  decision  pe¬ 
riod  of  life.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
our  Christian  people  accept  Christ  l>e- 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  under  the  strongest  Chris¬ 
tian  influence. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  can  best  be  shown  by  specific  illus¬ 
tration.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  young  man 
or  woman,  who  on  returning  from  a  four 
years’  course  in  a  State  institution,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  active  work  of  the  Home 
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Church.  Tlie  question  is  not  merely  one 
of  skepticism ;  not  many  institutions 
deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  the  question  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry,  although  Dr. 
Holden  has  shown  that  only  about  five 
and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  sem¬ 
inary  students  graduate  from  State  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  most  significant  fact  is 
that  four  years’  separation  from  the 
church  and  Christian  responsibility  un¬ 
fits  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  They  feel  no  responsibility 
while  away,  and  therefore,  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  interest  when  they  return.  While  they 
have  been  growing  intellectually,  they 
have  not  been  taught  that  this  increased 
intellectual  power  should  be  used  for  the 
religious  and  moral  advancement  of  their 
fellow  men — a  principle  of  selfishness 
that  is  as  dangerous  in  our  educational 
life  as  our  commercial. 

An  inquiry  into  the  religious  condition 
of  one  of  our  largest  State  universities, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  2,500  stu¬ 
dents.  revealed  the  following; 

The  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  .Association  reported  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  100  at  the  Bible  Classes 
durincf  the  freshman  year,  which  is  a 
very  large  proportion,  but  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  is  not  realized  until  we  look 
at  the  record  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  number  enrolled  in  the  sophomore 
year  is  about  50.  In  the  Junior  Class 
only  10  or  12  are  in  Bible  classes, 
while  the  work  of  the  Senior  year  is 
not  oreanized.  The  significance  is  in 
the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  these 
Bihle  classes. 

But  the  full  value  of  the  Christian 
College  in  mission  work  is  seen  when 
we  examine  the  small  mission  church. 
My  first  work  in  the  West  was  as  Sun- 
dav-school  Missionary.  Spending  a 
Sabbath  with  a  pastor  of  a  small 
church.  T  observed  tbat  three  or  four 
young  ladies  constituted  his  strongest 
helpers  both  in  Sunday-school  and 
Young  People's  Society.  These  young 
people  had  been  students  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  college.  Their  intellectual,  and  above 
all.  their  spiritual  life  had  been  devel¬ 
oped.  One  or  two  were  looking  forward 


to  the  Foreign  Mission  field.  They  had 
become  Volunteers  while  at  college,  and, 
now  at  home,  they  were  using  their  life 
for  the  building  up  of  the  church.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  church 
has  since  become  self-supporting,  and 
the  pastor  remained  in  that  field  much 
longer  than  the  average  Home  Mission¬ 
ary. 

My  second  work  in  the  state  was  as 
pastor  of  a  church  of  13  members.  The 
town,  with  a  f)Opulation  of  some  400,  was 
about  seven  years  old.  Young  married 
people  had  settled  there  to  make  a  start 
in  life.  The  surrounding  country  was 
largely  settled  with  Germans.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  minister  had  never  before 
lived  in  the  town.  Only  occasionally  had 
English  services  been  held  among  those 
three  or  four  hundred  Americans.  We 
made  arrangements  to  occupy  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  Church  in  the  evening, 
while  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the 
country,  holding  services  in  the  school 
houses  any  where  within  a  radius  of 
eight  or  ten  miles.  One  of  my  mo.st 
active  helpers  was  a  young  man  who 
was  not  a  Christian  when  he  entered  col¬ 
lege.  But  converted  there,  he  was  now 
ready  to  help  in  Christian  work.  The 
church  grew.  They  now  have  a  build¬ 
ing  of  their  own.  I  am  not  over-esti¬ 
mating  it  when  T  say  that  the  success  of 
the  prayer  meetings  and  of  the  Sunday- 
school  was  largely  due  to  his  help,  and 
the  encouragement  T  received  from  him 
did  much  to  strengthen  me  in  the  work. 

The  Church  will  never  die  for  lack 
of  a  ministry,  but  it  may  die  for  lack  of 
Christian  laymen.  The  influence  of  our 
large  Eastern  colleges  on  the  Church 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  They  have  been 
the  centers  of  manv  a  religious  awaken¬ 
ing.  What  the  Church  has  sjjent  on 
these  institutions  has  been  seed  well 
planted.  It  has  brought  forth  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest.  What  these  institutions 
are  to  the  East,  the  small  Church  colleges 
will  in  the  future  be  to  the  West.  And 
the  Church  that  sows  to-day  will  reap 
the  harvest  to-morrow.  “But  they  that 
sow  sparingly,  shall  also  reap  sparingly.” 

H.\ STINGS,  Neb. 


The  Next  Thing 

Louise  Hardenbergh  Adams 


The  close  little  kitchen  fairly  steamed 
with  t!ie  heat.  Hetty’s  face  wore  a  look 
of  despair  as  she  gazed  at  the  piles  of 
dirty  dishes.  “There’s  always  more 
when  one’s  tired,’’  she  thought,  “but  i’ll 
hurry  an’  get  them  out  o’  the  way  beiorc 
ma  comes  in.”  Her  fair  face  flushed 
red  as  she  bent  over  the  big  dish-pan  of 
hot  water,  but  the  dishes  rattled  fast  as 
she  piled  them  ready  to  dry. 

“(  'h !  Hetty !”  cried  the  young  girl 
who  came  in  the  kitchen  fanning  herself 
with  her  sun-bonnet,  “my,  but  this  is  a 
hot  place,  an’  you  ain’t  done  the  dishes 
yet !  I’ll  help  you.  W’here’s  a  towel  ?” 

“Get  clean  ones,  the  others  are  all  in 
the  wash,”  said  Hetty,  “an’  let’s  hurry, 
Hess,  an’  get  all  done  before  ma  gets  in 
v.itl  the  clean  clothes.” 

“All  right.  I’m  a  patent  dish  wiper,’' 
Hess  cried  swinging  her  towel,  ‘but 
Hetty  I  u-anted  to  ask  you,  did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  funny  name  for  a  book  as 
‘The  Next  Thing?’  Miss  Power  had 
it  sent  her  for  a  present,  an’  she  said, 
she  d  lend  it  to  me,  after  she  finished 
reading  it,  for  it  is  such  a  good  storv. 
It  begins  with  this  verse.” 

Hess  flourished  her  towel  as  she  re¬ 
peated  : 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

Jn  all  the  ways  you  can, 

Tct  all  the  people  you  can, 

Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

“I  read  that,  and  the  first  chapter,  and 
it  tells  how  a  girl  tries  to  do  good  and 
’twas  the  next  thing.  I  think  sometimes 
the  next  thing’s  mean  to  do,  don’t  you  ? 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  what  that  book 
girl  did  then.  If  she  did  it,  or  tried  to 
get  out  of  it  someway.” 

“Your  next  thing  w'as  good  this  time,” 
laughed  Hetty,  looking  at  the  piles  of 
clean  dishes.  “There’s  ma  callin’  you  to 
come  feed  the  chickens.  Dick  hasn’t 
come  home  yet.  Run  ’long,  I  can  easily 
finish  now.”  She  smiled  at  her  slstei, 
“Little  Sister,”  as  she  often  called  her 
although  Bess  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her¬ 
self.  She  hurried  about  her  work  with 
the  feeling  she  was  finding  many  next 
things,  and  as  she  did  one  after  the 
other,  she  wondered  if  the  little  things 


counted.  She  rememliered  Hess’s  verse, 
“  ‘In  all  the  ways  you  can’  must  lie  every 
thing,”  she  thought,  as  she  half-whis¬ 
pered  the  verse. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Gardener.  Hetty’s 
nuither,  came  into  the  kitchen  carrying 
a  heavy  basket  full  of  clean  clothes, 
“i  never  saw  it  so  hot  in  all  my  life,” 
^he  groaned,  “We’ll  have  to  get  up  early 
an’  iron  or  we’ll  smother.  My !  Hetty, 
but  I’m  glad  you’ve  done  the  night  s 
work,  for  someway  I’m  all  tuckered  out; 
what  with  this  long  hot  spell,  an’  pa’s 
frettin’  over  the  corn,  an’  his  feelin’  so 
poorly,  there  ain’t  much  chance  o’  rest¬ 
in’.” 

“Pa  does  feel  dreadful  over  his  corn,’’ 
said  Hetty  sympathetically.  “I’m  real 
sorry  for  him  he’s  so  miserable.  Ma, 
you  just  leave  the  clothes.  I’ll  lo^'.k  after 
them,  an’  I’ll  get  up  early  an’  do  the 
iromii’ ;  you  go  rest  on  the  side  steps, 
it’s  (ocler  there.” 

“I  believe  I  will  Hetty,”  said  Mr.s. 
(iaruener  gratefully,  “but  whatever  will 
1  do  if  things  stay  this  way  after  yea 
§0 . 

“I  haven’t  gone  yet,”  Hetty  lauglied, 
“But  ma,  you’ll  melt  if  you  stay  h.^re.’’ 

Hetty  was  busy  folding  the  clothes 
when  Dick,  her  little  brother,  ran  into 
the  kitchen  carrying  five  small  fishes 
strung  on  a  twig.  “Oh !  are  you  done 
supper?”  he  cried,  “I  thought  mebbe  I’d 
get  home  in  time  onct  to  have  my  fish 
cooked ;  they’ll  spoil  ’fore  mornin’,  they 
.’o  every  time.”  Hetty  looked  at  his 
eager  face,  all  clouded  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  streaks  of  dirt,  and  remem¬ 
bered  how  often  he  came  home  in  the 
same  way,  and  she  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  cook  his  fish.  “He’s  one  of 
the  people  in  Bess’s  verse,  and  this  ’s  a 
next  thing,”  she  thought.  “I  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do  Dick,”  she  said  smilingly, 
“I’ll  cook  your  fish  if  you’ll  wash  your 
face,  hands  and  feet,  an’  comb  your 
hair.” 

“Cracky!  but  you’re  a  good  Het,”  he 
crievl,  looking  at  her  in  delight,  “I  jest 
hate  to  think  o’  your  goin’  away.”  He 
rushed  off  to  wash  himself,  while  Hetty 
cooked  his  supper. 


Later  in  her  little  ui)})er  rcxMii  Hetty 
tried  to  sleej).  She  rolled  and  tossed 
for  a  time,  and  at  last  started  up  with 
a  cry,  “It’s  hot  as  an  oven  up  here,  an’ 
that  little  verse,  an’  the  next  thing,  both¬ 
ers  me.”  She  crept  softly  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  then  without  a  sound  stepped  out 
on  the  porch  roof  below,  yer  father 
and  mother  were  on  the  j)orch.  and  be¬ 
fore  she  had  time  to  call  to  them  Hetty 
heard  her  mother  asking,  “Ain't  there 
any  way,  pa,  you  can  raise  a  little 
money  an'  go  to  that  doctor?" 

Mrs.  Gardener's  voice  was  sharp  with 
anxiety.  Hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
was  doing  Hetty  waited  his  answer. 

I'he  way  I’m  fixed,  ma."  he  said,  “poor 
creeps,  an’  hard  times,  I  don’t  know  a  way 
I  can  raise  a  cent.  \\’e've  worked  our 
hardest,  an’  done  our  best,  but  we’re  aw¬ 
ful  poor.  There,  there,  ma,  don’t  take 
on  so,  mebbe  the  doctors  don’t  know." 

“I  can't  help  it.  pa.’’  sobbed  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
dener,  “when  the  world’s  full  o’  dollars, 
an’  you  could  lx  cured  for  just  a  few  o’ 
them.” 

Hetty  stepped  softly  back  in  her  ro-om. 
Hess  was  sleeping  quietly.  “Oh !  little 
sister,”  Hetty  whispered  as  she  stooped 
to  kiss  her,  “I’ve  found  my  next  thing, 
an’  I’m  so  .selfish  it’s  hard  to  do.  even 
for  pa’s  sake ;  but  every  line  in  that  vers? 
ends  in — ‘you  can,  you  can,’  then  I  can, 
■ — why !  our  last  Golden  Text  was  T  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me.’  Oh !”  she  cried 
softly,  “that’s  the  secret  of  the  next 
thing,  it’s  work  for  Christ’s  sake,  you 
do  it  for  others,  for  Him.” 

An  old  trunk  stood  in  one  corner  of 
her  roc^m.  Hetty  unlocked  it  and  took 
from  its  tray  a  roll  of  money.  Without 
waiting  to  dress,  she  hekl  it  tight  in 
her  hand  and  hurried  down  stairs.  Her 
father  heard  her  coming,  and  called. 
“Are  you  hot  up  there.  Hetty?  come  out 
on  the  porch,  it’s  a  little  cooler.” 

“It’s  something  else,”  she  cried,  “for, 
pa  an’  ma,  I  heard  you  talkin’  an’  you 
must  take  this.”  She  pushed  her  money 
in  her  father’s  hand,  saying,  “You  know 
Aunt  Mar)’  said  T  could  use  it  in  any 
way  I  pleased,  if  I  didn’t  want  to  spend 
it  visitin’  her.  an’  oh,  pa.  now  you  can 
get  a  doctor  to  cure  you.  That’s  better 


tlian  thousands  of  visits,  an’  any  way  ma 
needs  me  at  home  now.” 

“I  can’t  do  that,”  her  father  began, 
“I  never  can  take  your  money.  Oh  I 
child,  I  can’t.” 

Mrs.  Gardener,  delighted  at  the 
thought  he  could  have  the  help  he  was 
in  great  need  of,  sided  with  Hetty,  and 
at  last  they  persuaded  him  to  do  as  they 
wanted,  use  the  money  Hetty  was  so 
glad  to  give  him. 

The  loss  of  her  visit  east  was  a  heavy 
cross,  but  Hetty  bore  it  bravely,  and  re¬ 
joiced  with  her  mother  over  her  father’s 
returning  health.  She  did  her  next 
things,  “For  Christ’s  sake,”  so  faith¬ 
fully,  that  Hess  told  her  one  day,  “Hetty, 
you’re  really  better  than  any  book  girl.” 
And  little  Dick  had  almost  a  fight  with 
one  of  his  friends,  each  claiming,  “The 
best  sister.” 

In  the  fall  Aunt  Lavinia,  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
dener’s  sister,  came  for  a  long  visit. 
Then  Aunt  Mary,  Mr.  Gardener’s  sis¬ 
ter,  stopped  to  visit  them  on  her  way 
to  spend  the  winter  in  California.  She 
soon  learned  how  Hetty  had  used  her 
money,  and  almost  before  Hetty  fully 
realized  how  it  came  alx)ut,  she  found 
herself  among  the  roses  and  lilies  of 
the  “Golden  State.” 

"Oh !  Aunt  Mary,”  cried  Hetty,  one 
bright  morning  as  she  pulled  the  long- 
stalked  callas,  and  held  them  up  for  her 
aunit  to  see,  “I’m  so  glad  I  can  see  them 
growing  as  they  do  here,  it’s  wonderful. 
This  is  better  than  if  I  had  visited  you 
in  the  east  last  summer.”  Then  look¬ 
ing  up  in  her  Aunt  Mary’s  sweet  face 
she  told  the  stoiy’  of  the  next  thing. 
“It  was  hard  at  first,  but  easier  when  I 
thought  of  doing  it  for  Christ,”  she  add¬ 
ed  shyly,  “and  see  all  I  gained :  father 
is  well  again,  mother  happy,  and  now 
this  lovelv  time.” 

Aunt  Mary’s  face  grew  tender  as  she 
looked  at  the  dear  young  girl  with  her 
arms  full  of  the  pure  white  lilies.  “For 
His  sake,”  she  .said  softly,  “it’s  little  we 
can  do.  but  for  our  sake  He  does  every¬ 
thing.  Oh !  childie,  remember  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  give  up.  or  do  for  Christ, 
it’s  all  train  in  the  end.  for,  ‘all  Things,’ 
end  in  His  goodness.” 

Hkrkei.ev,  California. 


“Fight  the  Good  Fight  of  Faith’ 

Sydney  Herbert  Cox 


Fight !  that  is  the  word  to  the  young 
men  of  to-day.  “Peace  conferences” 
and  “Peace  Societies’’  are  well  enough 
in  their  way,  but  their  emphasis  is  on  the 
barbarity  of  certain  modes  of  warfare, 
and  mainly  political.  There  will  always 
be  war  while  there  is  sin ;  for  sin  is  war ! 
War  upon  the  things  that  ought  to  be  by 
the  forces  of  things  as  they  are.  There¬ 
fore,  oh  young  men,  fight !  Punch  the 
bag  and  develop  a  muscle,  for  a  good 
muscle  helps  to  fire  the  brain. 

Keep  the  eye  clean  and  the  heart 
strong,  by  avoiding  alcohol  and  tobacco 
and  late  hours,  and  by  inhaling  pure  air, 
morning  sunlight,  and  wholesome  food. 

Fight !  with  the  brain.  Compel  its  at¬ 
tention  till  the  page  or  the  tool  yields  up 
its  secret,  and  you  can  go  forth  a  master- 
artisan,  either  with  books  or  machines. 
The  world  is  calling  loudly  for  men  with 
trained  muscle,  trained  eye,  trained  mind 
who  can  not  do  anything;  but  who  can  do 
one  thing,  and  do  it  so  well,  that  em¬ 
ployers  are  whiling  to  compete  for  such  a 
service. 

Fight !  with  the  Soul.  Drive  the  ham¬ 
mer  with  a  prayer,  and  wield  the  pen 
with  a  hymn.  Let  the  bag  of  tools  be  a 
sure  witness  to  consecrated  manhood. 

Fight !  so  that  the  suggestion  to  labor 
less  than  sixty  minutes  to  the  hour  whll 
never  be  made  a  second  time.  So  that 
the  whistle  to  stop  work  will  be  discord 
compared  to  that  music  in  the  Soul,  con¬ 
scious  of  honest  labor  and  receiving 
work  as  a  divine  commission.  Fight! 
Repel  the  suggestion  that  the  Christian 


is  a  puny  man  with  flabby  flesh  and  jelly¬ 
fish  mind. 

Never  be  tired  at  election-time  and  be 
ye  more  interested  in  the  sinners  who 
vote  early  and  often,  than  in  the  saints 
who  appear  to  be  dead,  or  ought  to  be. 

Don’t  argue  with  a  man  as  to  whether 
Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a  whale ;  or 
whether  Balaam’s  ass  made  a  speech ; 
but  find  out  if  he  himself  swallows  so 
much  that  there  is  little  left  for  wife  and 
children.  Know  if  his  speech  is  kind  to 
the  woman  he  took  from  her  happy 
home,  and  to  the  little  ones  that  play  at 
his  knee,  and  if  these  things  are  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  fight !  Hit  him  in  his 
moral  and  mental  make-up  so  that  his 
soul  will  know  a  Christian  from  a  faker. 

Fight  for  the  Church  !  Hate  the  lie 
with  an  undying  hatred,  that  says  that 
most  preachers  are  time-servers,  and 
have  an  easy  berth ;  that  says  that  most 
members  are  hypocrites  more  or  less ; 
that  the  Churches  are  only  for  the  rich 
and  welldressed,  and  are  unwilling  to 
help  the  poor  to  get  higher ;  that  only 
women  and  children  go ;  and  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  going  to  the  devil. 
Hate  and  fight  these  malicious  messen¬ 
gers  of  meanness  and  misery.  Defend 
the  Church  and  God’s  world  with  a-well- 
preserved  body,  a  clear  strong  cheeiful 
mind,  an  eye  that  flashes  at  impurity, 
and  laughs  at  every  child,  an  ear  shut  to 
every  slander  and  nasty  voice,  and  a 
soul  so  full  of  music,  of  God  and  love 
for  men  that  your  trumpet  thall  sound  a 
song  of  joy  every  day  you  live. 

Bethaxy  Coxgreg.\tion'.\l  Churcu. 


The  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life 

Mary  Danforth  Dodge 


Kind  Saviour  Shepherd,  Who,  with  love  un¬ 
failing;. 

Dost  seek  us  out  in  sin  and  sorrow  drear. 
And  homeward  to  the  Father’s  fold  dost  lead 
us. 

Keep  us  to  Thine  own  Heart  forever  near; 
Thou  art  the  VV'^ay. 

Dear  Master,  patient  Teacher,  gently  guide  us. 
Our  eyes  are  djm,  and  we  but  darkly  see; 


Shine  full  upon  our  doubt.  Thy  Face  revealing. 
Our  yearning  souls  to  satisfy  in  Thee; 
Thou  art  the  Truth. 

O  Lord  divine.  Thou  Living  One,  eternal. 
Who  hast  met  death,  and  Who  of  Hades’ 
door 

Dost  hold  the  keys,  oh  give  us  life  undying. 
Grant  us  in  Thee  to  live  forevermore; 
Thou  art  the  Life. 


XUM 


Religious  Review 


A  cursory  glance  at  the  oxciianges 
which  thus  far  have  reached  our  table — 
comparatively  few,  because  of  tiie  “tri¬ 
ple  holiday,"  July  4-7, — would  seem  to 
show  two  subjects  holding  the  editorial 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
And  if  a  more  careful  study  reveals  the 
fact  that  other  interests  also  have  their 
place,  yet  wb.en  we  have  reviewed  the 
utterances  of  our  contemporaries  on  the 
subjects  of  the  King's  illness  and  cur 
national  holiday,  we  shall  have  given  a 
pretty  fair  view  of  the  general  interests 
of  last  week. 

Concerning  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Anniversary  of  our  .Na¬ 
tional  Independence,  the  Christian  -\dvo- 
cate,  after  pointing  out  that  in  nearly 
every  countr>’ — Russia,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  etc. — the  great  national  anniver¬ 
saries  bring  to  certain  classes  only  the 
memory  of  disaster,  humiliation  and 
treachery,  observes : 

In  contrast  with  other  nations  the  b'ourth 
of  July  is  celebrated  in  this  country  with  equal 
unanimity  in  all  its  parts.  It  dates  from  a 
period  when  all  the  States  of  the  country  were 
a  unit  in  endeavoring  to  shake  off  the  Brit¬ 
ish  yoke.  Neither  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the 
Indian  wars,  the  protracted  .struggle  with 
Mexico,  nor  the  civil  war  coilld  destroy  the 
regard  of  the  whole  people  for  that  for  which 
the  Fourth  of  July  stands.  It  was  celebrated 
in  many  sections  of  the  South  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  war.  .  .  .  .\t  present  the 

whole  country  has  occasion  to  rejoice  in  its 
unity  and  indivisibility.  No  voice  is  lifted  up 
against,  no  treacherous  conspiracy  drags  its 
slimy  way  over,  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Sad  indeed  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
nation  since  the  last  Fourth  of  July.  Its 
President  has  been  slain ;  but  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple.  except  a  few  hissing  vipers  known  as  an¬ 
archists,  having  bowed  at  his  tomb,  have  ris¬ 
en  up,  looked  one  another  in  the  face,  shaken 
one  another  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  renewed 
and  undying  loyalty  to  this  free  Republic,  whose 
Constitution  leaves  to  the  people  all  that  they 
did  not  confer  upon  the  Federal  government, 
and  thus  preserves  both  the  flexibility  and  the 
stability  of  the  nation.  Let  the  people  re¬ 
joice  and  seek  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
in  time  of  peace  prepares  for  war,  and  in 
time  of  war  bears  its  burdens  while  hoping 
and  praying  for  peace.  But  should  they  do 
even  these  great  and  good  things  and  forget 
the  ‘‘Just  God  who  presides  over  the  destin¬ 
ies  of  nations,”  they  would  dishonor  the  hero- 


i.-m,  state.-manship,  and  patriotism  of  their 
fathers,  and  as  they  march  along  the  highway 
of  prosperity  would  trample  under  their  feet 
the  Farewell  .\ddress  of  Washington ;  they 
would  then  deserve  to  be  destroyed  by  out¬ 
ward  foes  or  internal  dissensions. 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  also  look¬ 
ing  back  over  a  century  and  a  quarter 
sees  many  changes,  among  them  that 

We  are  not  quite  so  noisy,  perhaps,  as  once 
we  were,  nor  does  the  eagle  scream  quite  so 
boisterously  in  our  patriotic  oratory.  Our 
very  success  has  made  us  conservative.  Our 
greatness  has  caused  us  to  become  sedate. 
But  our  national  elation  is  no  whit  lessened 
and  our  patriotism  as  we  greet  our  nation’s 
birthday,  though  less  fervent,  is  no  less  genu¬ 
ine  and  sincere.  Our  very  e.xaltation  has 
begotten  a  modesty  of  mien  and  temperateness 
of  speech.  We  need  not  boast  when  every 
commercial  report  speaks  for  us ;  we  need 
not  assert  ourselves  when  every  daily  bulletin 
declares  our  progress.  Moreover  so  mueh  is 
expected  of  us  now,  the  eyes  of  all  the  op¬ 
pressed  are  so  turned  toward  us,  so  completely 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  we  be¬ 
come  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  pro¬ 
gressive  m  the  direction  of  the  rights  of  man, 
so  much  of  hope  is  built  upon  us,  that  he 
must  be  very  shallow  who  is  not  sobered 
thereby.  Shall  we  fail  of  our  high  destiny? 
Shall  we  disappoint  the  expectations  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  Shall  we  fall  beneath  the  demands  of 
the  heritage  into  the  possession  of  which  we 
have  come?  Sometimes  as  we  see  the  low 
ideals  of  some  who  would  be  our  leaders, 
as  we  behold  the  venal  character  of  many  of 
our  policies  and  politicians,  as  we  note  the 
mercenary  nature  of  many  of  our  commercial 
enterprises,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  lose 
heart.  But  our  wonderful  history  gives  us 
hope  again.  The  sturdy  national  virtue  that 
underlies  our  institutions  confirms  that  hope. 
There  is  a  purpose  for  us  in  the  world.  It 
has  not  been  accomplished  yet.  Until  it  is, 
in  the  celebrating  of  our  natal  day  we  may 
mingle  confidence  in  the  future  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past. 

The  Baptist  Outlook  finds  the  day  still 
“glorious”  as  it  was  to  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  fathers: 

Let  us  celebrate  the  day,  and  heartily,  as 
did  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  won  it  by 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  suffering  and 
sorrow.  To  them  it  meant  much.  To  them 
it  was  “glorious.”  Let  it  mean  as  much  to 
us,  and  ever  be  to  us  and  our  children  no  less 
“glorious.” 

It  is  not  a  time  for  croaking,  self-accusa¬ 
tions,  and  deprecation  of  ourselves  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Not  by  far,  it  isn’t.  Many  sins  are  in 
our  borders,  and  some  things  are  not  as 
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they  should  be.  But  there  are  more  and  great¬ 
er  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Not  a  day  lor 
whining,  and  grumbling,  and  party  recrimina¬ 
tions.  As  the  sagacious,  patriotic  Gadsden,  oi 
good  old  fiery  South  Carolina,  said  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  “There  should  be  no  New 
England  man,  no  New'  Yorker,  no  Carolinian 
em  the  continent ;  but  all  of  us  Americans." 
Let  it  be  a  national  day  of  national  remem¬ 
brance,  gratitude  and  rejoicing. 

Zion’s  Herald  pleads  for  something 
more  than  a  hilarious  noise  on  the 
Fourth,  for  at  least  a  little  while  of  seri¬ 
ous  thought  and  prayer  such  as  Phillips 
Brooks  asked  for  in  "one  of  his  inspired 
addresses’’ : 

"On  my  country’s  birthday  I  may  ask  you 
for  your  praj'ers  in  her  behalf:  That  on  the 
manifold  and  wondrous  chance  which  God  is 
giving  her — on  her  freedom  (for  she  is  free 
since  the  old  stain  of  slavery  was  washed 
out  in  blood) ;  on  her  passion  for  education, 
and  her  eager  search  for  truth;  on  her  jealous 
care  of  the  poor  man’s  rights  and  opportun¬ 
ities  :  on  her  countless  quiet  homes  where 
the  future  generations  of  her  men  are  ‘grow¬ 
ing;  on  her  manufactures  and  her  commerce; 
on  her  wide  gates  open  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West ;  on  her  strange  meetings  of  the 
races  out  of  which  a  new  race  is  slowly  being 
l)orn ;  on  her  vast  enterprise  and  her  illimit¬ 
able  hopefulness — on  all  these  materials  and 
machineries  of  manhood,  on  all  that  the  life 
of  my  country  must  mean  for  humanity,  I  may 
ask  you  to  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  the 
Father  of  Man.  and  Christ  the  Son  of  Man, 
may  rest  forever !“ 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  takes  the 
occasion  to  ask  the  serious  question.  Are 
we  a  Christian  nation?  and  answering  it 
in  the  affirmative  draws  the  moral  that 
our  national  holiday  should  conduce  to 
larger  patriotism : 

In  most  of  our  churches  on  the  Sabbath 
preceding  or  following  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
sermon  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  privileges  and  duties  as  Christian 
citizens,  and  with  the  subject  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  of  our  nation.  Perhaps  this  is 
as  well.  In  no  place  can  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  be  discussed  so  seriously  as  in  the 
Christian  pulpit,  for  the  real  truth  is  left  out 
if  there  be  not  an  impressing  of  the  fact  that 
we  arc  under  obligations  to  serve  God  as  a 
nation  if  we  would  have  God’s  blessing  upon 
us  .  .  .  To  the  extent  we  are  a  Christian 
nation  is  their  hope  for  our  continued  exist¬ 
ence. 

With  regard  to  the  illness  of  King 
Edward  nearly  all  editorial  comment  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  course,  reciting  the  bril¬ 
liant  preparations  for  the  event,  noting 


the  sudden  contrast  when  the  King  was 
stricken  down,  and  drawing  a  moral  from 
the  event.  Of  the  preliminary  descrip¬ 
tions  none  perhaps  is  more  graphic  than 
The  American  Friend : 

Here  is  King  Edward's  case,  fresh  before 
us.  He  waits  a  whole  life  time  for  the  hered- 
nnr>'  throne  of  his  kingdom.  The  day  is  set 
for  the  most  .splendid  coronation  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Every  nation  on  the  globe 
sends  its  ambassador  to  add  to  the  glory  and 
the  impressiveness  of  the  event.  For  a  year 
the  preparations  have  been  under  way.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  viewing  stands,  con¬ 
structed  at  enormous  expense.  London  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  every  quarter  of 
the  earth.  The  ancient  abbey  is  ready-  for  its 
latest  royal  pageant,  and  the  rehearsals  have 
all  been  held  until  every  movement  in  the 
coming  ceremony  is  at  the  point  of  perfection. 
The  armies  which  so  lately  were  relieved  from 
the  stern  stress  of  actual  battle  are  gathered 
at  the  capital  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle. 

Then  came  the  sudden  contrast  which 
The  Herald  and  Presbyter  strikingly  pic¬ 
tures  : 

It  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  To  the  assembled  and  expectant  con¬ 
course  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  to  all  of  Britain  and  London,  it  was  al¬ 
most  as  though  the  sun  had  gone  down  at 
noon.  A  hush  came  down  on  all  the  merri¬ 
ment.  In  a  moment  “the  tumult  and  the 
shouting”  died  away.  For  all  that  any  man 
knew  the  king  might  die  on  the  very  day 
he  had  expected  to  receive  his  crown.  Cor¬ 
onation  day  became  a  day  for  intercession  and 
prayer  throughout  the  city,  the  kingdom,  and 
the  world,  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  king.  A  sudden  hush  swept  over  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  work  of  dismantling  proceeded  with 
decorous  haste.  The  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  sweep  began  to  be 
stripped  of  their  decorations,  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  sight-seers.  A  disappointment 
and  a  grief  had  settled  down  with  sombre 
shadows  where  all  before  had  been  the  glitter 
and  giow  of  expectancy. 

Of  the  various  morals  drawn.  The 
Baptist  Commonwealth  points  out  the 
“compensation  for  the  nation’s  disap¬ 
pointment  and  grief’’  in  the  universal 
sympathy  with  England : 

The  world’s  heart  is  not  very  tender  toward 
England.  She  is  admired.  She  is  feared 
perhaps,  but  she  is  not  so  much  regarded  with 
that  sympathy  which  is  akin  to  affection.  To¬ 
day  is  an  exception.  All  nations  as  we  write 
are  sympathetic  watchers  by  Edward’s  bed¬ 
side.  Even  the  Irish  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment  their  animosity  and  with  no  effort 
to  produce  sincerity  have  said.  “God  save  the 
King.”  A  touch  of  nature  has  made  the 
world  kjn.  As  for  us  we  remember  the  sor- 
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rovvfiil  days  of  last  October,  when  we  waited 
in  similar  fashion  by  our  wounded  President. 
As  we  remember  on  the  one  side  we  do  not 
forget  on  the  other  the  many  sympathetic 
messages  that  came  from  across  the  sea  and 
we  repay  them  with  interest  added.  From 
capitol  to  cot  there  is  none  in  whose  heart 
there  is  riot  some  kindly  sentiment,  while  in 
most  there  is  fervent  prayer.  Perhaps  in  this 
last  may  be  found  the  chiefest  compensation. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  makes  the 
same  point  with  a  wider  view  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance  : 

Yet  the  event  brings  its  own  compensations. 
The  British  Empire  was  instantly  touched  in¬ 
to  unity  with  a  common  sorrow,  and  the 
whole  world  was  made  akin.  Expressions  of 
sympathy  came  pouring  in  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  All  antagonisms  and  animos¬ 
ities  melted  away.  France  forgot  Fashoda, 
Germany  was  no  longer  irritated  by  British 
trade,  Russia  ceased  to  fear  England  in  the 
East,  even  Ireland  became  a  loyal  province  of 
the  Empire,  America  and  England  that  have 
so  often  sympathized  with  each  other  were 
brothers  in  sorrow,  and  the  whole  world  with 
many  faiths  and  in  many  tongues  prayed  for 
England’s  King.  These  baptisms  of  grief  that 
bring  the  world  into  conscious  brotherhood 
are  great  blessings  to  mankind,  harbingers  of 
the  universal  Kingdom.  These  world-wide 
tides  of  prayer  that  raise  the  bosom  of  hu¬ 
manity  towards  God  as  the  tides  lift  the  sea 
towards  the  sun  are  a  powerful  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  prayer  in  the  faith  and  practice 
of  men.  However  the  human  heart  may  be 
tempted  to  forget  its  dependence  in  prosperity, 
in  adversity  it  swings  true  to  God  as  the  plan¬ 
et  swings  true  to  the  sun.  The  religious  na¬ 
ture  of  man  surges  up  through  his  sorrows 
and  never  can  beN  suppressed.  Man  rises  to 
his  highest  and  becomes  his  best  at  these  su¬ 
preme  and  solemn  moments.  Let  us  continue 
to  pray  that  God  may  spare  the  King’s  life 
and  make  this  event  a  means  of  grace  to  him 
and  to  his  subjects  and  to  all  the  world. 

The  Observer  takes  pleasure  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  religious  faith  of  the  King: 

The  majesty  of  Edward  the  monarch  re¬ 
garded  as  mere  majesty,  as  pageantry  and 
empty  show'  and  glittering  pomp,  may  fade 
.-uid  shrivel  like  the  garlands  of  a  feast  now 
many  days  past.  But  what  is  not  vain,  what 
is  really  majestic,  is  the  religious  faith  which 
we  believe  is  possessed  by  Edward  the  man, 
and  the  fortitude  under  suffering  which  that 
faith  gives  the  royal  sufferer.  And  another 
thing  that  is  supremely  real,  that  never  can 
be  reckoned  among  the  .vanities,  is  the  sym¬ 
pathy  for  England  and  England’s  king,  so  fit¬ 
tingly  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Slates  by  President  Roosevelt,  a  sympathy 
which  is  shared  in  by  all  Americans,  without 
distinction  of  class  or  rank,  and  is  profound, 
sincere,  prayerful,  intense.  England’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  this  country  in  the  crisis  precipitat¬ 
ed  by  President  McKinley’s  wounding  to  the 
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death,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  heightens 
the  sympathy  which  Americans  now  feel  for 
the  loyal  and  distressed  subjects  of  Edward 
VII. 

The  Christian  Advocate  deprecates 
any  inclination  to  look  upon  the  event  as 
a  “judgment”  for  the  Boer  war  or  any 
thing  else: 

If  the  king  had  died  there  would  have  been 
no  scriptural  or  philosophical  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  it  a  judgment  of  God.  If  it  were  a 
judgment  of  God  no  one  could  prove  it.  The 
gladness  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  king's  health  is  probably 
greater  and  more  widely  diffused  than  would 
have  been  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  his  death, 
tor  in  the  latter  case  the  personality  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  suddenly  become  king, 
would  have  diverted  attention.  When  Ed¬ 
ward  Vn  ascended'  the  throne  we  believed 
that  he  intended  to  be  a  patriotic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  sovereign,  and  to  exert  his  influence 
(which  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  British  Constitution  has  been  greatly 
circumscribed)  in  favor  of  the  best  traditions 
of  England;  we  hoped  that  he  would  have 
a  chance  to  convince  the  world  that  he  had 
the  making  of  a  good  king.  We  still  hope 
this  may  prove  the  case,  and  that  if  he  has 
escaped  immediate  danger  he  will  remember 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  regard  his  de¬ 
liverance  as  providential.  May  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  English  people  be  realized  in  a 
happy,  peaceful,  and  genuinely  progressive 
reign. 

We  return  to  The  American  Friend 
for  a.  worthy  utterance  on  the  general 
subject : 

In  a  moment  the  scene  has  changed.  In- 
.stead  of  a  king  going  at  the  head  of  this 
splendid  throng  to  put  on  the  symbol  of  roy¬ 
alty  over  a  kingdom  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  it  is  a  man  fighting  for  his  life  with  dis¬ 
ease.  He  must  forego  the  long-awaited  cere¬ 
mony.  He  must  disappoint  millions.  He 
must  disarrange  the  finances  of  a  multitude  of 
men.  He  must  spoil  the  plans  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  whole  city,  and  he  must  face  the 
hard  fact  of  disease  like  any  common  laborer 
among  his  subjects. 

How  hard  it  is  to  bear  all  this  no  one  may 
try  to  tell.  But  something  like  it  most  of  us 
either  have  already  experienced  or  may  ex¬ 
pect  among  the  things  of  a  lifetime.  We  are 
not  kings,  and  we  have  not  coronations  to 
lose,  bur  we  are  men,  and  we  have  our  own 
dearly-cherished  plans  for  life.  Each  person 
has  something  in  which  his  life  is  summed  up, 
and  without  which  life  seems  very  blank. 
How  often,  without  any  warning,  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  is  broken  and  our  plans  are 
spoiled.  “One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.” 

Does  all  this  mean  that  this  is  not  our 
Father’s  world  and  that  some  capricious  en¬ 
emy  mars  all  that  we  plan?  Not  at  all.  It 
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means  rather  that  no  life  is  good  which  does  love  in  hard  training  as  well  as  in  the  easy 

not  have  discipline  in  it.  \Vc  are  not  here  path.  God  is  making  >aints,  not  iiarasites. 

hir  laughter  and  mirth,  tor  sweet  and  easy  This  is  not  a  playday  pleasure  world.  It  is 

things.  We  are  here  to  learn  how  to  over-  a  divine  woikshop,  and  it  is  well  to  learn  what 

come  and  to  become  spiritual  men  and  women,  the  Master  means, 

able  to  endure  and  to  suffer  and  to  find  God's 
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Is  the  Bible  the  Sword  of 
the  Spirit? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist ; — 
The  passage,  Ephesians  vi.  17,  contains 
an  obscurity  which  many  commentators 
and  most  readers  have  overlooked.  In 
our  English  version  it  reads  “And  the 
sword  of  the  Sjtirit  which  is  the  word 
of  God’’ ;  and  this  has  almost  universally 
been  interpreted  and  quoted  as  teaching 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Now,  a  moment’s  thought  will  make 
clear  that  the  word  “whith’'  may  refer 
either  to  “sword”  or  to  “Spirit'' ;  com¬ 
monly  it  is  referred  to  “sword” ;  and 
the  passage  is  read  as  if  it  were  “the 
sword  of  the.  Spirit,  which  sword  is  the 
word  of  Go<l.”  But  the  word  “which” 
may  be  referred  to  “Spirit,”  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  read  as  if  it  were  “the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  Spirit  is  the  word  of 
(jod.”  This  will  seem  absurd  to  many, 
as  it  is  certainly  divergent  from  the 
common  interpretation  of  this  familiar 
passage.  But  the  question  is  not  how 
it  seems,  but  rather  what  is  required  by 
the  original  Greek.  In  the  Greek  the 
word  for  “sword’’  is  feminine,  and  the 
word  for  “Spirit.”  as  everywhere  else, 
neuter.  If,  therefore,  the  word  “which” 
refer  to  “sword,”  as  usually  assumed,  it 
should  be  feminine  in  form;  if  it  refer 
to  “Spirit,”  it  should  be  neuter  in  form, 
this  being  the  law  of  the  Greek  language. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  neuter,  thus 
freeing  with  “Spirit,”  but  not  agree¬ 
ing  w'ith  “sword” ;  hence  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  proper  interpretation 
of  this  passage  is  “the  sword  of  the  Spir¬ 
it,  which  Spirit  is  the  word  of  God.” 

The  first  question  which  arises  upon 
this  interpretation  is,  “What  can  the 
I'assage  mean  when  thus  interpreted? 


In  what  sense  is  the  Holy  Spirit  the  word 
of  God?’’  Yet  this  is  not  difficult  of  an¬ 
swer,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  is  not  elsewhere  so  designated. 
Eor,  since  “holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  as  himself  the  wonl  of 
God.  If  Christ  can  be  and  is  called  “the 
Word,”  so  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be. 

The  second  question  is,  “Does  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  passage  deprive  us 
of  the  favorite  doctrine  that  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  is  the  word  of  God?”  Not 
necessarily,  since  elsewhere,  ( Hebrews 
iv.  2)  it  is  said  that  “the  word  of  God 
is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  .sword,” 
and  that  word  is  certainly  the  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  which  experience  has  found 
potent  in  the  saving  of  souls.  But  we 
must  be  true  to  the  passage  even  if  we 
must  part  with  a  favorite  and  time-hon¬ 
ored  interpretation  thereof. 

The  third  question  is,  “Does  the  gen¬ 
der  of  the  pronoun  ‘which’  require  us 
to  refer  the  same  to  ‘Spirit’  rather  than 
‘sword’  simply  because  it  agrees  with 
the  former  rather  than  with  the  latter?” 
That  is  a  question  for  the  grammarians. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  apostle  should 
give  us  the  neuter  “which,”  agreeing 
with  “Spirit.”  if  he  meant  the  “which” 
to  refer  to  the  feminine  “sword.”  The 
only  possible  escai>e  apparent  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  is  the  theory  that  “which”  fell  into 
the  neuter  by  “attraction.”  owing  to  the 
neuter  word  “Spirit”  which  the  ai)ostle 
passed  between  “sword’’  and  “which.” 
But  this  seems  almost  a  subterfuge  of 
interpretation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation, 
even  if  it  differ  from  the  traditional,  re- 
(|uires  us  to  understand  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  passage  does  not  teach  that  the  Bible 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  the 
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Spirit  is  the  Ihhle.  And  why  is  not  this 
a  new  and  powerful  argument  for  the 
divine  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

I'kKOKUICK  CaMI'UKI.I.. 

I’kooki.yn. 

Mountain  Workers  at 
Tusculum 

Dear  Evangelist : 

Tusculum  is  situated  near  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  Here 
Nature  is  at  peace  with  herself  and  dis¬ 
plays  her  life  in  many  manifestations, 
d'he  third  annual  Conference  and  Bible 
School  was  held  from  June  loth  to  22(1. 
It  was  eminently  successful.  To  the 
missionaries  coming  from  their  lonely 
fields,  which  are  lacking  in  the  mental 
stimulus  of  more  favored  communities, 
this  Conference  and  the  social  intercourse 
afforded  by  it,  formed  one  of  the  pleasant 
and  helpful  events  of  their  lives.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Nettie  F.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  Chicago,  who  by  her  gen¬ 
erosity  made  the  Conference  a  possibil¬ 
ity  and  also  to  President  Coile  and  his 
family,  whose  kind  hospitality  made  our 
stay  enjoyable.  Dr.  C.  Humble,  who 
was  the  leader  and  had  charge  of  the 
Normal  Work  insured  the  success  of  the 
meetings  by  his  wise  guidance.  His 
world-wide  sympathy,  his  diversified  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  thorough  consecration 
make  him  a  power  for  good  to  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

'I'he  Devotional  Hour  w^as  conducted 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Elmore  of  Chattanooga, 
and  President  S.  T.  Wilson  of  Mary¬ 
ville  College.  Dr.  Elmore  vitalized  the 
Bible  characters  as  he  brought  them  be¬ 
fore  us  and  by  the  study  of  saintly  men, 
he  seemed  to  lead  us  to  the  heart  of  God. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  no  less  helpful.  The 
two  men  presented  the  truth  in  different 
wavs,  yet  each  is  spiritual  and  ever 
brings  new  treasures  from  the  word  of 
God.  Dr.  Crawford  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky  led 
the  Bible  Study  Hour.  .As  far  as  time 
permitted,  he  traced  the  Messianic  de- 
velo]MTient  in  the  New  Testament  and 
showed  the  progressive  nature  of  revela¬ 
tion.  With  his  penetrating  mind.  Dr. 


Crawford  made  plain  several  difficult 
passages  of  the  Bible.  And  with  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  zeal,  he  doubtless  inspired 
others  to  study  this  important  subject 
for  themselves. 

A  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  the  Domestic  Science 
Department,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Roach  of  Jackson,  Ky.  Miss  Roach  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  attractive  way  the  methcxls 
by  which  cooking  and  sewing  were 
taught  in  the  mountain  schools  and  told 
how  by  these  practical  arts  homes  have 
been  uplifted.  Miss  Stephenson,  the 
jirincipal  of  the  Home  Industrial  School 
at  .Ashville,  and  Miss  Goodrich  of  Alien- 
stand,  spoke  of  the  educational  features 
of  the  work  and  the  stirring  words  of 
these  godly,  competent  women  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  them.  The 
Morning  Prayer  Meeting  for  women  and 
the  V'esper  Services  under  the  trees  were 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  P.  Spencer 
of  West  Virginia.  These  were  always 
spiritual  in  character.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  mountaineers  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  and  are  now  laboring  among  their 
own  people.  One  evening  at  the  A'esper 
.Service  in  the  soft  summer  air  and  the 
shining  moonlight,  a  talk  was  given  by 
a  young  mountaineer.  He  told  in  his 
.simple,  earnest  way  the  story  of  his  life. 
Five  years  ago  he  was  converted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  Bible 
readers  in  West  Virginia.  Since  then, 
he  has  acquired  an  education  by  his  per¬ 
severing  efforts.  Now  as  a  Sabbath 
.school  Missionary,  he  labors  in  three 
counties  in  Tennessee.  As  Mr.  Wright 
spoke  of  his  thankfulness  for  the  help 
he  had  received  from  the  missionaries 
and  his  firm  determination  to  use  all  his 
powers  in  the  Master’s  service,  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  him  were  touched. 
Said  one  worker  as  we  walked  to  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  ‘‘That  talk  has  helped  me  more 
than  anything  else  at  the  Conference.” 
If  this  conversion  had  been  the  only  re¬ 
sult  of  missionary  effort,  could  we  say 
it  had  been  in  vain?  Mr.  Walton,  an 
instructor  in  Washington  College  and 
the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church,  is  also 
a  native  of  the  mountains.  He  possesses 
a  remarkable  insight  into  the  character 
of  his  people  and  his  practical  talk  on  the 
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means  of  influencing  them  was  a  help¬ 
ful  one.  He  discouraged  the  tendency 
of  attaching  much  importance  to  their 
peculiarities.  “The  mountaineers.”  said 
he,  “are  in  reality  human  beings  like  the 
rest  of  us  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
The  fact  is  a  noticeable  one,  that  the 
mountaineers  who  are  educated  show  as 
a  rule  originality  of  thought  and  the 
truth  was  impressed  on  many  minds  that 
a  few  more  years  of  energetic  evangel¬ 
istic  toil  would  bring  about  a  vast  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  mountains. 

Now  to  quiet  cove  and  winding  valley, 
the  missionaries  return  to  their  fields  with 
renewed  enthusiasm,  there  to  engage  in 
a  work  the  results  of  which  only  eter¬ 
nity  will  reveal. 

And  the  Tusculum  Conference  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  jx)werful  agency  in 
our  Church  for  formulating  new'  and 
more  successful  methods  of  missionary 
effort. 

Marianna  Worden. 

The  Tract  Society  and 
Immigrants 

The  Christianizing  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  now  coming  to  our 
shores  is  a  problem  of  national  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  American  Tract  Society  is 
giving  itself  to  the  solution  of  it  with 
earnestness  and  consecraVion.  During 
1901  about  half  a  million  landed,  and  the 
percentage  since  has  been  much  higher, 
about  ^,000  having  arrived  during 
April  at  New  York  alone.  Colporteurs 
are  working  in  the  Western  cities  among 
the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  as  well  as 
among  other  nationalities.  The  Tract 
Society  having  printed  the  Gospel  truth 
in  153  languages  or  dialects,  is  especial¬ 
ly  equipped  for  working  among  these 
people.  At  Ellis  Island,  the  immigrants 
are  met  by  the  Society’s  colporteur,  and 
Christian  reading  placed  in  their  hands 
in  the  language  or  dialect  which  they 
read. 

Upwards  of  4.000.000  pages  of  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  in  the  Spanish  language 


have  been  circulated  in  our  islanil  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  10,000,000  pages  of  Chris¬ 
tian  reading  distributed  to  the  army  and 
navy.  Special  work  is  carried  forward 
among  the  Mormons  by  means  of  col¬ 
porteur  wagon  and  colporteurs.  Christian 
literature  is  distributed  in  their  homes  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  children  and 
youth,  many  of  whom  are  being  deliv¬ 
ered  from  their  Mormon  beliefs.  All 
this  is  accomplished  in  addition  to  the 
general  work. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  send  you  herewith  an  item  of  news 
concerning  one  well  known  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  world,  and  I  trust  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  sufficiently  interesting 
because  of  its  unusualness  to  deserve  no¬ 
tice  and  perhaps  comment. 

An  event  seldom  if  ever  paralleled  (x:- 
curred  in  the  village  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
on  the  evening  of  July  3d,  when  nearly 
125  of  the  solid  business  men  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  gathered  about  a  ban¬ 
quet  board  to  do  honor  to  a  professor  of 
theology.  That  professor  was  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Newton  Clarke,  D.D.,  professor  of 
theology  in  Hamilton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  writer  of  An  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  What  Shall  We  Think  of 
Christianity?  and  other  well-known 
Ixjoks :  and  the  occasion  was  his  return 
after  a  year’s  absence  abroad. 

No  better  testimony  could  be  given  to 
the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  this 
teacher  is  held  by  his  townsmen  than 
this  celebration  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  walk  of  life,  and  of  every 
shade  of  religious  opinion.  At  least 
there  is  one  prophet  who  has  honor  in 
his  own  country,  and  when  such  honor 
is  accorded  a  member  of  a  profession 
which  is  frequently  charged  with  being 
somewhat  removecl  from  the  democratic 
life  of  the  world,  the  event  is  all  the 
more  worthy  of  chronicle.  I  am. 

Yours  cordially, 

Herhert  a.  Jessup. 

Hwiilion.  N.  Y.,  Concreo.vtional 

Ci'Uiu  H,  Pastor's  Study,  July  5,  1902. 
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Lakc\vood-on-Chautauqua 


A  Visit  to  Chautauqua  and 
“  The  Assembly.” 

A  visit  to  Chautauqua  is  one  never  to 
he  forgotten. 

Far  up  among  the  hills,  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  high  up  on  the  great  water  ridge 
which  divides  the  rainfall  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  lies 
beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua.  Feel  1)v  per¬ 
petual  springs  and  nestling  among  the 
hills  which  surround  it  like  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  it  reflects  the  innumerable  tints  of 
the  sun  by  day,  and  the  silver  track  of 
the  lights  %  night.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  between  tbe  oceans  a  more  restful  spot 
for  summer  change. 

Situated  1,400  feet  above  sea  level,  it 
is  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Tahoe  in 
California  the  highest  of  any  water  reg¬ 
ularly  navigated  in  the  United  States. 
Leaving  the  picturesque  Erie  Railroad 
at  Lakewood  the  visitor  takes  one  of  the 
several  small  steamers  which  wind  about 
the  Lake,  stopping  now  and  then,  but 
finally  bringing  us  in  about  an  hour  to 
the  focus  of  our  journey,  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Assembly.  As  one  approaches  the 
dock  the  chimes  in  the  tower  may  per¬ 
haps  ring  a  message  of  welcome  to  him 
from  the  trees.  We  land  and  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  miniature  village  whose  key¬ 
note  is  repose. 

Everyone  is  so  familiar  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  the  Chautauqua  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  summer  school  which  meets 
here  each  year,  that  but  few  words  re¬ 
garding  this  are  necessary. 

The  present  year  is  no  exception.  A 
strong,  broad  and  attractive  program  has 
been  arranged.  The  best  possible  faculty 
has  been  secured. 


As  has  been  well  said,  “The  Chautau¬ 
qua  Assembly  has  come  to  be  the  common 
clearing  house  for  advanced  ideas  on  all 
the  movements  of  the  time.”  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  one  of  the  founders, 
will  be  present  in  August,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two  years  in  Switzerland. 

The  periods  of  study  have  been  divided 
into  special  weeks  which  cover  most  of 
the  assembly  session.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  daily  classes.  This  week  is  devoted 
to  Social  Settlement  Work  and  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  the 
well-known  founder  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago.  Next  week  special  study  will 
be  given  Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  comparison  and  study  of  that 
which  is  most  advanced  in  handicraft 
work. 

During  Young  People’s  Week,  July 
20-26,  John  Willis  Baer  will  preside  and 
addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Berry, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  others. 

The  week  following,  July  27  to  August 
7,  will  be  given  up  to  Municipal  Prog¬ 
ress.  The  great  city  questions,  of  such 
vital  importance  at  present,  will  be  taken 
up.  Labor  Movement  Week,  August 
3-9,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  will  have  a  direct  discussion 
bearing  on  the  present  coal  situation. 

Modern  Industrial  Week,  August  10- 
16,  will  include  addresses  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  New  York  Central.  The  Hon.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  will  discuss  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Invasion  of  Europe. 

The  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
will  address  one  of  the  meetings. 

The  use  of  the  Question  Box  brings  to 
rise  the  discussions  which  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 
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tJn  Sunday  last  the  audience  at  the  au¬ 
ditorium  listened  to  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  sermon  by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
of  Chicago. 

The  beautiful  organ  in  this  building 
may  be  heard  for  some  little  distance  in 
the  grounds,  through  the  open  sides  of 
the  building. 

Prominent  among  the  mini.sters  for 
1902  are  Dr.  1>.  L.  Wdiitman,  Rev. 
Cieorge  Jackson,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Gailor,  I’.ishop  John  11.  X'incent,  Dr.  C. 
F.  Asked,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  and 
others.  Directly  across  the  street  from 
the  auditorium  is  the  Presbyterian  House, 
with  its  open  tloor,  and  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  Presbyterians,  who  must  not  fail 
to  register  here. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  speak  of 
the  boating,  fishing,  or  the  house  parties 
which  form  such  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  life. 

Even  a  few  days  at  Chautauqua  fall 
on  one  like  a  benediction,  and  as  we  re¬ 
turn  homeward  the  memory  lingers  of 
a  spot  which  counts  for  the  truly  best 
in  life. 

R.  S.  Mighill. 

The  Fourth  at  Northfield 

The  exercises  began  at  7  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  delegates  from  the  various 
colleges  formed  on  the  seminary  campus, 
and  marched  into  the  auditorium  to  the 
])laccs  previously  assigned  them. 

d'he  auditorium  was  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  college  colors,  bunting  and 
flags,  each  college  delegation  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  own  colors  and  banners, 
'there  were  135  institutions  represented 
by  765  registered  delegates. 

At  7.15  two  verses  of  .Ml  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus’  Name  were  sung  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Then  came  a  ten  minute  ad¬ 
dress  by  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  of  Toronto, 
and  after  him  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
president-elect  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
Princeton.  He  clearly  defined  true  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  showed  the  students  that 
to  them  largely  is  given  the  great  priv¬ 
ilege  and  opportunity  of  developing  a 
healthy  and  true  patriotic  atmosphere. 
True  religion  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  developing  of  a  true  patriotic 


spirit.  After  the  oration  one  verse  of 
My  Country  ’Tis  of  'I'hee  was  sung; 
then  one  verse  of  God  Save  the  King, 
and  then  one  verse  of  So  Say  W'e  All 
Of  Us. 

After  this  Mr.  Mott  introduced  Mr. 
Chadwick,  of  Yale,  who  is  chairnian  of 
the  Athletic  Committee  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  time  honored  features  of 
“'file  Fourth”  at  Northfield  began. 
'Idle  colleges  with  ten  representatives 
were  allowed  to  give  their  college  cheers  ; 
those  with  more  than  ten  representatives, 
were  allowed  to  give  their  college  cheers, 
and  two  verses  of  their  college  songs. 
'Idle  colored  quartette  from  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity  sang  four  or  five  plantation 
songs,  ddiey  were  heartily  encored 
each  time.  Cadet  'Idtus,  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Association  at  West  Point, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the  walls 
and  enter  Peking  during  the  siege,  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Mott,  whereupon  with 
mighty  voice  the  students  called  for  him 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  platform  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-students 
from  West  Point. 

Mr.  Harland  P.  Beach’s  Chinese 
song  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Beach  re¬ 
sponded  in  his  usual  splendid  manner. 
A  Japanese  song  was  sung  by  a  Japan¬ 
ese  delegate.  After  the  songs  and 
cheers  had  been  given  the  students  re¬ 
tired  to  the  campus  where  an  immense 
Ixmfire  was  lighted,  and  fireworks  ga¬ 
lore  were  exploded.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  a  good  time. 

Among  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
evening  were  the  courtesies  interchanged 
hy  the  various  delegations.  A  song  well 
sung  or  well  given  always  called  for 
great  enthusiasm  and  response  from  all 
the  delegates. 

The  Old  First  Congregational  Church 
of  North  Brookfield,  ^iass.,  celebrated 
its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
by  installing  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
B.  Cooper.  On  this  interesting  occasion 
a  historical  discourse  very  appropriately 
look  the  place  of  the  .sermon,  being  pro¬ 
nounced  by  our  valued  friend,  and  the 
life  long  friend  of  The  Evangelist,  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  D.D.,  of  East 
Charlemont,  Mass. 


College  Department 
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College  Depactment 

A  Great  Evening  University 

A  university  with  29,000  different  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  j^reat  educational  institution. 
That  is  the  nuniher  of  different  men  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
North  America  enrolled  in  their  evening 
classes  the  past  year.  Besides  this  num¬ 
ber  of  men  pursuing  courses  of  study 
in  the  evening  over  6,500  others  were  in 
educational  clubs,  literary  societies,  con¬ 
gresses,  etc.,  (and  3,000  more  were  pur¬ 
suing  courses  in  Bible  study.)  The  As¬ 
sociations  employed  over  1,200  of  the 
best  available  teachers.  With  the  super¬ 
vision  given  this  work  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Board  of 
v\dvisors  and  Examiners,  the  evening 
schools  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
stigma  of  being  just  a  few  young  men 
gotten  together  in  a  haphazard  way  to 
study  for  a  few  evenings  and  then  drop 
out  after  a  few  weeks,  to  an  evening 
class  work  that  compares  favorably  with 
any  well  managed  institution  in  the 
country. 

This  year  nearly  4,000  men  partici- 
])ated  in  the  examinations,  which  are  so 
thorough  that  no  of  the  leading  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  North  America 
accept  their  results  in  lieu  of  entrance 
examinations.  This  Association  educa¬ 
tional  movement  also  embraces  Associ¬ 
ation  libraries,  reading  rooms,  series  of 
lectures  and  talks  and  educational  lec¬ 
tures.  The  railroad  Associations  are 
giving  instruction  in  the  air  brake  classes, 
special  work  for  the  men  on  the  road, 
etc.  In  the  Boston  and  Cincinnati  Asso¬ 
ciations  a  course  of  instruction  is  given 
in  law.  A  course  is  provided  in  Boston 
for  ship  building,  and  in  Atlanta,  in 
tailor-drafting.  Fully  75  different  sub¬ 
jects  are  taught  in  these  evening  schools, 
the  subjects  being  chosen  according  to 
the  demands  of  tlie  locality.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  find  young  men  who 
have  by  this  evening  class  work  advanced 
themselves  so  as  to  double  their  incomes 
and  to  enhance  their  value  to  society. 


Yale  Divinity  School. — By  an  ar¬ 
rangement  recently  made  with  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Department  of  Yale  University  it  is 
now  possible  for  Seniors  to  elect  as  part 
of  their  work  for  the  B.A.  degree,  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  Testament  and  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Religion  of  the  Junior  year  in 
the  Divinity  School,  thereby  preparing 
to  enter  the  Middle  Class  on  graduation 
and  thus  to  complete  their  Theological 
Course  in  two  years.  Such  students, 
however,  are  expected  to  maintain  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Divinity  School  to  offer  each  year 
a  carefully  arranged  elective  course,  pro¬ 
viding  for  lectures,  the  investigation  of 
special  problems  and  direct  reading 
which  will  serve  to  deepen  and  define 
the  interest  of  students  in  the  history, 
working  conditions  and  pressing  claims 
of  Foreign  and  Home  Missions.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  many  thousands  of  volumes 
in  the  University  Library,  there  is  the 
Reference  Library  of  the  Divinity  School, 
a  valuable  Library  of  Church  Alusic,  the 
Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions, 
the  Reference  Library  of  Biblical  Liter¬ 
ature,  the  Salisbury  Collection  of  Orient¬ 
al  Manuscripts  and  many  other  collec¬ 
tions  all  furnishing  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nities  for  .students. 

Yale  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  various  institutions  for 
the  establishment  of  popular  courses,  of 
six  or  eight  lectures  each,  in  the  history 
of  Religions,  to  be  delivered  annually 
in  various  cities  by  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  this  country.  The  next 
course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  will 
be  given  in  the  Spring  of  1903,  by  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  on  the  subject  The  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  self- 
help,  scholarships,  grants,  funds,  prizes 
and  various  kinds  of  employment.  The 
LTniversity  Bureau  of  Self-Help  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchel,  Phelps 
Hall.  The  Downes  Prizes  are  awarded 
to  the  two  students  of  the  Senior  and 
Middle  Classes  who  shall  attain  the  high¬ 
est  efficiency  in  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Hymns. 
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Park  College  Family  is  reaching  a 
class  of  men  and  women  necessarily  over¬ 
looked  by  other  institutions — ^those  lack¬ 
ing  money  to  pay  for  an  education.  The 
Church  makes  generous  provision  for  her 
poor  and  afflicted.  She  has  provided  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  advantages  for  those 
who  have  money.  She  attempts  to  edu¬ 
cate  promising  young  men  who  pledge 
themselves  to  her  ministry.  But  there  is 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who, 
as  lay  workers,  must  he  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  her  work  in  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation.  An  opportunity  to  help  them¬ 
selves  is  offered  them  in  Park  College 
h'amily.  Not  a  score  of  the  hundreds  of 
Graduates  and  under-graduates  who  are 
serving  God  so  faithfully  to-day  saw 
any  possibility  of  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tion  until  Park  College  Family  opened 
the  door  of  Park  College  to  them. 

The  college  is  rejoicing  that  the  last 
dollar  of  the  deficit,  so  long  a  burden, 
has  been  paid,  with  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Loyal  sons  and  daughters  of 
Park  have  organized  The  Park  College 
Alumni  Association  of  Chili.  The  char¬ 
ter  membership  is  eight,  of  whom  two 
do  not  hold  Park  diplomas,  but  have 
taken  a  partial  course.  All  are  in  edu¬ 
cational  work,  six  of  the  Instituto  Ingles, 
Santiago,  one  of  Valparaiso,  and  one  of 
Talca.  Besides  making  generous  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  help  of  two  students  eacli 
year,  they  prescribe  as  the  object  of  the 
organization,  first,  the  increasing  of 
home  interest  in  Chili,  and  second,  the 
collecting  and  forwarding  of  entomolog¬ 
ical,  geological  and  botanical  specimens 
for  the  Park  College  Museum. 

Whitworth  College,  Tacoma, 
Wash. — Mrs.  William  A.  Olmstead,  the 
widow  of  the  beloved  elder  of  Hyde 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  who  perished 
in  the  Wabash  avenue  fire  four  years 
ago,  has  given  $3,500  through  the  Board 
of  College  Aid,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  adjoining  the  College,  to  be  known 
as  the  Olmstead  Hall,  for  the  children 
of  foreign  and  Alaskan  missionaries  pur¬ 
suing  their  studies  there.  It  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  memorial,  for  Mr. 
Olmstead’s  marked  characteristics  were 
love  of  the  Bible,  love  of  children,  and 


love  of  foreign  missions.  It  is  expected 
that  this  hall ‘will  be  opened  this  fall  for 
the  purpose  contemplated. 

The  Western  College  for  young  women  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  has  completed  its  forty-seventh 
year,  and  held  its  Commencement  e.xercises 
on  the  loth  instant.  The  classes  of  1872, 
1882,  1892  and  1897  held  re-unions.  The 

past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  President 
McKee  is  at  the  head  of  an  able  faculty  of 
twenty-six  active  instructors,  who  arc  keep¬ 
ing  The  Western  thoroughly  alTreast  of  the 
times. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  more 
alumni  living  than  any  other  university  in 
the  United  States,  having  15,000.  Harvard  is 
second  with  14,006,  and  Yale  thjrd  with  ii,- 
436.  English  is  the  only  required  subject  un¬ 
der  the  new  elective  system  at  the  University. 

The  University  of  Chicago  now  offers  a 
course  in  Russian.  The  instructor  is  a  native 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  university.  The  new  gymnasium 
for  the  University,  which  is  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  cost  $210,000. 

Toronto  University  has  a  traveling  scholar¬ 
ship,  known  as  the  Flavelle  Fellowship,  given 
to  the  graduate  who  takes  the  highest  stand 
in  history  and  political  economy,  and  who  in¬ 
tends  to  devote  his  life  to  politics.  This 
scholarship  pays  for  a  year’s  travel  in  other 
countries  studying  governments  and  social 
problems. 

College  Items 

American  residents  of  Montreal  have  sub¬ 
scribed  a  fund  of  $9,000  for  the  foundation 
of  a  fellowship  on  political  economy  at  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  to  be  known  as  the  William 
McKinley  Fellowship. 

A  new  regulation  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  limits  the  number  of  women  students 
to  500. 

Spani.sh  is  now  among  the  elective  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  at  Princeton. 

Line  and  Precept 

The  soul  which  has  lived  in  society  passes 
through  death  alone.  Death  is  the  point  where 
it  is  reminded  of  its  individuality,  and  where 
the  points  of  its  life  in  society  are  gathered 
up. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  which  has  been 
made;  it  has  grown.  Hence  it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  word-book,  nor  a  compendium  of  doc¬ 
trines,  but  a  nursery  of  growing  truths. — 
Henry  Drummond. 

Many  a  cottage  patriarch,  with  no  other 
medium  than  his  mother  tongue,  becomes  a 
greater  proficient  in  the  wisdom  and  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  than  the  most  accomplished  lin¬ 
guist  or  grammarian. — Thomas  Chalmers. 
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The  Urgent  Duty  oi  the 
Church 

A  number  of  books  on  the  Editor’s 
desk  bear  more  or  less  closely  on  the 
subject  which  oug-ht  to  be  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  interest  of  every  Christian, 
the  bringiiiig  of  the  world  to  Christ, — 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  That  the  church  of  Christ  can 
never  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
“worldwide  evangelization” — can  never 
rest  satisfied  until  it  has  said  to  every 
human  being  “Know  the  Lord,”  is 
ideally  evident  to  every  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers;  but  the  words  first  became  the 
motto  of  any  considerable  body  of 
Christians  less  than  a  generation  ago, 
when  the  Student  Volunteers  inscribed 
it  on  their  banner.  The  bulky  volume 
which  bears  this  motto  as  its  title'  is  a 
collection  of  the  addresses  which  were 
delivered  in  Toronto  last  February, 
when  the  Student  Volunteers  met  in 
their  Fourth  International  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Of  that  convention  our  readers  were 
jiretty  fully  informed  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  and  they  need  only  be  re¬ 
minded  here  that  it  was  a  notable  gath¬ 
ering,  chief  of  all  for  the  evidence  it 
gave  that  its  members  were  intensely 
and  profoundly  moved  by  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  spirit,  and  that  this  was  a  wisely 
guided  and  judicious  spirit.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  the  temper  of  the  assembly  was  of 
the  most  hopeful  character.  A  volume 
which  preserves  these  addresses  must 
be  of  the  highest  value  not  only  to  the 
student  of  missionary  problems  and  the 
intending  missionary,  but  to  every  pas¬ 
tor,  parent,  teacher  who  desires  to  in¬ 
spire  the  young  with  the  missionary — 
that  is,  the  Christian — spirit,  and  to  every 
follower  of  Christ  who  desires  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  was  called  of  God, 
and  to  what  end  he  should  lend  his  best 
eflforts. 


1  World  Wide  Evangelization  The  Urtrent  Business 
of  tha  Church.  Addresses  delivered  before  the  Fourth 
international  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  for  Foreign  Missions,  Toronto,  Canada  :  February 
26^_March  s,  190J.  New  York;  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions,  3  West  29th  Street.  1902.  Pp  xii.,  691. 
$1.50  net,  postpaid  to  any  address. 


The  volume  however,  is  more  than  a 
collection  of  noble  addresses;  it  is  a 
body  of  instruction — a  Discipline,  well 
ordered  and  eminently  adapted  to 
mould  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
Christian  reader.  This  in  part  because 
of  its  admirable  editing,  and  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superlative  wisdom  of  those 
who  planned  the  Toronto  Conference 
and  arranged  its  program.  That  the 
volume  is  intended  first  of  all  for  Vol¬ 
unteers  is  shown  by  the  opening  title — 
How  may  I  profit  most  from  the  Toron¬ 
to  Convention?  with  its  single  page  of 
pregnant  replies ;  but  we  have  already 
shown  that  its  value  is  equally  great  to 
those  who  were  not  present  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  After  this  “Foreword”  fitly 
come  the  Preparatory  services,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  R.  S.  Speer’s  devotional 
address  Surrender,  Indwelling,  Free¬ 
dom,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor’s  on 
Christ  in  the  Life  is  Enough,  and  also 
that  marvellous  teaching  of  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Taylor’s  on  Conference  Sunday 
when  “the  doors  being  shut”  to  all  but 
members  of  the  Conference,  she  taught 
her  brothers  and  sisters  in  self-surren¬ 
dering  jHirpose,  the  secret  of  Fellowship 
with  Christ  in  Suffering.  These  stand 
ai)art  from  the  others  for  devotional 
purposes ;  but  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson’s 
reply  to  the  question  Why  Should  the 
Making  of  Jesus  Christ  Known  to  All 
Peojde  l)e  the  Commanding  Purpose  in 
the  Life  of  Every  Christian  might  well 
be  published  in  a  little  book  by  itself, 
as  the  Christian’s  Vade  Mecum,  and 
the  scries  of  addresses  under  the  two 
heads.  The  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  of  Great  Britain,  and  The  Qualifi¬ 
cations  and  Preparations  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer,  surely  ought  to  be  compacted 
into  a  small  volume  for  every  college 
student’s  use.  The  speakers  were  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  Mr.  T.  Jays,  Bishop  Tho- 
burn.  Revs.  S.  H.  Wainwrig’nt  M.D., 
George  Scholl  D.D.,  and  Prebendary 
H.  E.  Fox  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  London.  Yet  the  addresses 
which  follow,  under  such  general  heads 
as  The  Missionary  Education  of  the 
Home  Church,  The  Need  of  a  Forward 
Evangelistic  Movement,  Financial  As- 
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pects  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  and 
Tlie  Wonderful  Challenge  Presented  to 
this  Generation  of  Christians,  would  al¬ 
so  form  a  book  equally  valuable  and  in¬ 
spiring,  not  to  the  student  only,  but  to 
every  Christian,  while  to  the  intending 
foreign  missionary  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  valuable  little  volume 
than  might  be  made  up  of  Bishop  Tho- 
burn’s  address  on  The  Universal  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Bishop  Galloway’s  on  Lessons 
from  the  Lives  of  Master  Missionaries, 
and  Bishop  Baldwin’s  Convention  Ser¬ 
mon,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Same  Yesterday, 
To-day  and  Forever.  In  fact  we  wish 
that  some  person  “gifted  for  giving’’ 
would  furnish  the  Volunteers  with  funds 
to  republish  this  volume  in  the  four  little 
lxx)ks  already  named,  adding  a  fifth, 
which  would  gather  up  not  only  the  ad¬ 
dresses  giving  important  and  needed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  all  parts  of  the 
foreign  field — India,  China,  Korea,  Af¬ 
rica  and  all  the  others,  in  the  Elastern 
and  Western  worlds — ^vith  the  valuable 
section  addresses  on  various  forms  of 
mission  work,  evangelistic,  medical,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  literary,  but  the  conferences 
of  professors,  leaders  of  young  peoples' 
societies  and  editors,  and  the  closing  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  convention.  Such  a  series 
we  venture  to  say  would  amply  pay  for 
itself  in  the  new  impulse  for  the  sup- 
j)ort  as  well  as  the  actual  w’ork  of  mis¬ 
sions  which  it  would  create  in  the 
church.  Pending  the  rise  of  the  public 
benefactor  we  woidd  simply  add  that 
the  price  of  this  fine  octavo  volume  is 
$1.50  net,  ix)stpaid  to  any  address,  and 
that  orders  may  l)e  sent  to  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movemenit,  3  West  29th 
street.  New  York  City. 

For  even  the  most  devoutly  inten- 
tioned  religious  work  a  just  point  of 
view  and  a  true  horizon  are  necessary 
and  the  two  volumes*  which  set  forth 
“a  presentation  of  Christian  Conditions 
and  Activities  in  Every  Country  of  the 
World  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century’’  afford  very  much  of  the 
data  needed  for  such  a  purpose.  To 
say  that  President  C.  C.  Hall  writes  the 

*  Christbhdoh  Anno  Domini  MDCCCCI.  Edited  by 
William  D.  Grant,  Ph.  D.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
President  Charies  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  0.  New  York  ; 
Chauncey  Holt.  Two  Volumes  Illustrated.  Pp.  561,571. 
♦3-5®- 


Introductory  Note  is  already  to  say  that 
the  work  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful.  Dr.  Hall  clearly  recognizes 
the  importance  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
problem  that  lies  before  every  one  who 
seeks  the  right  ixiint  of  view  and  the 
true  persix-xtive  of  the  study  of  Chris¬ 
tian  activity — “the  intrusive  force  of 
subjectivity,’’  the  peculiar  difficulties 
when  one  enters  the  realm  of  religion 
and  endeavors  to  adjust  contemporary 
values  in  that  field.  “The  complex  insti¬ 
tutionalism  of  Christianity’’  farther  com¬ 
plicates  the  problem,  and  there  are  other 
inherent  difficulties,  yet  it  is  important 
to  measure  the  extent  and  interpret  the 
significance  of  the  manifold  Christian 
oj>erations  of  our  time,  and  in  Dr.  Hall’s 
opinion  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has 
chosen  “the  one  safe  path  toward  that 
desirable  result,”  inviting  a  number  of 
experts  in  the  many  fields,  “to  exhibit 
approximately  as  upon  a  map,  the  pres¬ 
ent  distribution  of  Christian  forces,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  local  variations  of  the 
liroblem  of  world  evangelization.”  The 
number  of  collaborators  in  this  work 
is  sixty,  and  almost  inevitably  their  work 
cannot  be  of  equal  value.  Yet  that  in 
general  it  is  the  work  of  experts  is  clear 
when  even  a  few  names  are  mentioned, 
such  as  Prof.  Riggs  for  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Principal  Grant  for  Canada, 
I’rof.  Ileadland  for  China,  Count  Bern- 
storff,  (in  part)  for  Germany,  Eugene 
Reveillaud  for  France  and  Belgium, 
I’rof.  Kattenbusch  for  Russia,  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Abliott  with  the  editor.  Rev.  Wm. 
D.  Grant  Ph.D.,  for  the  Unitetl  States 
and  in  sixxial  topics  (Vol.  H)  such 
writers  as  the  lamented  Drs.  Purves 
(Religious  Thought  in  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury)  and  Barrows  (Gains  of  Christian¬ 
ity)  Prof.  Zenos  (Greek  Christianity) 
Father  A.  P.  Doyle  (Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  and  Missions)  Dr.  Judson 
Smith  (Protestant  Missions)  Bishop 
Hurst  (Church  Union)  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw  (Federation  of  Churches)  John 
R.  Mott  (Student  Federation)  and 
Rol>ert  A.  Woods  (Social  Settlements). 
The  articles  are  naturally  uneven  in  val¬ 
ue,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  will  be  in¬ 
dispensable  in  every  library. 

When  one  comes  to  choose  his  view¬ 
point  for  studying  somewhat  more  nar- 
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rowly  a  given  portion  of  the  world-wide 
field,  he  will  find  admirable  help  to  the 
adjustment  of  his  vision,  the  focussing 
of  his  lens,  in  the  little  volume  which 
our  Board  has  just  issued®  containing 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1901  in  honor  of  the  newly 
opened  century.  At  the  time  these  ad¬ 
dresses  were  spoken,  they  were  pretty 
fully  resumed  and  reviewed  in  this  page. 
We  need  here,  therefore,  only  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Craig  of  ]\IcCormick  Seminary,  Dr. 
Minton,  the  then  Moderator,  Dr.  Purves, 
the  ever  loved  and  regretted  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  Robert  E.  Speer  and  Dr.  S.  J. 
Niccolls  of  St.  Louis.  To  these  are  added 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  which  was  a 
l)art  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  with 
addresses  on  the  subject  by  Drs.  M.  A. 
Brownson  and  C.  A.  Dickey  and  the 
Sermon  of  the  Retiring  Moderator,  Dr. 
Dickey.  The  editor.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  prefaces  the  admirable  little  volume 
with  an  introduction  telling  the  history 
of  the  movement  for  this  celebration 
and  giving  the  complete  program. 

It  was  at  this  General  Assembly  of 
1901  that  the  Committee  on  Evangelistic 
Work  was  formed,  and  as  a  necessary 
outcome  of  this  Committee’s  work  ap¬ 
peared  the  little  volume  on  Evangelistic 
Services*  compiled  by  the  sub-committee 
on  literature,  Drs.  J.  F.  Carson,  J.  Wil¬ 
bur  Chapman  and  John  Balcom  Shaw. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  service  man¬ 
ual,  but  contains  papers  describing  the 
genesis  and  history  of  the  movement, 
and  a  number  of  profoundly  suggestive 
studies  of  important  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — summer  evangelization,  tent  work, 
Sabbath  School  evangelism,  Revival, 
the  Forward  Movement,  evangelization 
In  Rural  Churches,  and  kindred  topics. 
The  present  volume  is  in  part  a  revised 
edition  of  that  published  last  year,  and 

I*®  Twentieth  Century  Addresses  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Academy  of 
Music  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  17th  iqoi.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.  iqoa.  $1.00  net. 


*  Evangeustic  Services.  General  Assembly  Edition, 
Compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  D.  D.  1892.  Paper. 
Pp.  2ia. 
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in  part  a  new  work.  In  all  respects,  it 
is  a  work  of  high  practical  value. 

Book  Notes 

The  “two-wine  theory”  has  found  another 
opponent  in  Mr.  Edward  R.  Emerson,  who 
claims  to  know  his  subject,  not  historically 
nor  exegetically  nor  dogmatically,  but  practi¬ 
cally  because  he  is  a  maker  of  wines.  It  might 
seem  at  first  flush  that  he  is  not  the  best  wit¬ 
ness  to  call  because  he  may  be  prejudiced. 
But  upon  second  thought  it  is  a  new  side  of 
the  question  that  he  presents,  the  side  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  actual  fact-  As  an  expert 
he  says  that  “unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,” 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air  at  all,  is  a  phys¬ 
ical  impossibility.  The  law  of  nature  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it  is  that  it  must  ferment.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  fermentation  is  to  use  an  an¬ 
ti-ferment,  the  most  available  being  salicylic 
acid.  Now  this  acid  in  small  quantities  is 
exceedingly  deleterious  to  health.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  constant,  and  what  is  impossible 
to-day  was  also  impossible  1900  years  ago.  (A 
Lay  Thesis  on  Bible  (Vines.  New  York: 
Merrill  and  Baker.  1902.  Pp.  63.  i2mo.  75 
cents). 

Literary  Notes 

The  new  quarterly  form  of  the  Forum  has 
just  appeared.  The  opening  review  on  Amer¬ 
ican  Politics  is  by  Henry  Litchfield  West,  and 
gives  a  resume  of  the  principal  events  since 
last  December,  going  back  into  the  past  for 
the  cause  of  these  events.  Educational  Inci¬ 
dents  and  Research  are  treated  in  two  pa¬ 
pers,  by  Ossian  H.  Lang  and  T.  M.  Rice. 
Among  the  special  articles  are  Chinese  Ex¬ 
clusion  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  and  Sir 
Walter  Besant  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Rcvieivs 
for  July  has  the  portrait  of  King  Edward  VH 
as  frontispiece  and  notes  the  cause  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  coronation  ceremonies  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Progress  of  the  World. 
This  department  continues  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Cause  of  the  War  with  the  Boers,  and 
of  the  Peace  lately  concluded — with  an  article 
on  that  topic  by  W.  T.  Stead.  Three  papers 
referring  to  the  coal  strike  are  by  Rosamond 
D.  Rhone,  Talcott  Williams,  and  H.  T.  New¬ 
comb.  The  Centenary  at  West  Point  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Col.  Samuel  E.  Tillman.  Robert 
Bridges  describes  The  New  President  of 
Princeton,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  current  number  of  the  Southern  Work¬ 
man  contains  several  noteworthy  articles. 
Pitt  Dillingham  tells  of  Black-Belt  Settlement 
Work,  and  there  is  a  paper  describing  the 
.Acoma  Indians  by  Mabel  Egeler.  A  paper  by 
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John  W.  Cromwell  is  on  The  Negro  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  Before  the  Civil  War. 

The  current  Cosmopolitan  is  a  midsummer 
fiction  number  with  many  illustrations.  It 
contains  papers  on  Captains  of  Industry 
by  Samuel  E.  Moffett  and  Charles  S.  deed, 
dealing  with  those  of  the  present,  such  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Darius  Ogden  Mills,  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  Dan 
Beard.  There  is  also  John  Brisben  Walker’s 
sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  John  Richard  Green  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  opening  paper  of 
The  Living  Age,  for  July  5;  another  paper 
describes  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth- 

St.  Nicholas  for  the  current  month  has  a 
Fourth  of  July  story  by  Mary  G.  Foster,  tell¬ 
ing  of  how  two  youthful  Americans  spent  that 
day  in  Venice,  a  discussion  as  to  the  proper 
title  of  England’s  King,  by  Arthur  Johnson 
Evans,  some  nature  stories  and  descriptions 
and  a  description  of  the  Woods  in  July  by 
Rosalind  Richards.  The  Nature  and  Science 
Department  is  most  attractive.  The  long 
story  by  Jack  London,  the  Cruise  of  the  Daz- 
zler,  has  to  do  with  the  modern  coast  pirates 
of  the  West  and  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  also.  The  illustrations 
are  as  usual  fine. 

New  Publications 

Ginn  and  Company. — Under  Sunny  Skies — 
(Youth’s  Companion  Series.) 

Macmillan  Company. — William  Hazlitt,  Au¬ 
gustine  Birrell,  75  cents  net. 

Student  Volunteer  Movement. — World  Wide 
Evangelization,  Toronto  Convention.  1902. 
$1.50  net- 

D.  Appleton  and  Company. — The  Way  of  Es¬ 
cape,  Graham  Travers,  $1.50. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. — The  Valley  of  Decis¬ 
ion,  Edith  Wharton.  2  vols.  $2.00.  Ran- 
son's  Fdlly,  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.50. 

Periodicals 

June. — Lend  a  Hand  Record. 

July. — Era;  Cosmopolitan;  St.  Nicholas;  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  Ameriean  Journal  of 
Science :  Bible  Student ;  Missionary  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. ;  American  Missionary;  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  Univers¬ 
ity  and  of  The  Deans  and  Directors  of  its 
several  Departments  for  the  Academic  Year, 
1901-1902. — Political  Science  Quarterlj’. — Fo¬ 
rum. — Catalogue  of  Fisk  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. — Chautauqua  Magazine. — ^Jubilee 
Year  Book  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1901-1902. — Index  to  Year 
Books  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1897-1902. 


The  Sunday  School 

The  Neighbor  and  the  Self* 

It  is  the  usual  assumption  that  until 
Christ’s  advent  the  hope  which  God-fear¬ 
ing  men  had  of  acceptance  with  Him  was 
based  upon  the  keeping  of  the  Law.  In 
other  words,  that  they  believed  that  by 
the  law  came  justification,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
said  (Rom.  x:5)  that  the  man  who  kept 
the  law  should  live  by  it;  and  that  it 
was  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  keep 
the  law  which  prepared  the  world  to  le- 
ceive  Christ.  This  is  the  basis  on  which 
those  stand  who  set  aside  the  imperative 
of  the  Law,  but  it  is  distinctly  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  That 
man  was  blessed  who  was,  not  obedient, 
but  forgiven  (Ps.  xxxiiri;  Isa.  xxxiii: 
24).  Abraham’s  justification  was  not  by 
obedience,  but  by  faith  (Gen.  xv:6)  ;  but 
obedience  was  the  fruit  of  his  faith.  It 
was  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  that 
Luther  learned  the  great  truth  that  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith  (ii:4),  the  same 
prophet  who  mourned  that  the  law  was 
slacked  (i:4)  and  taught  that  Jehovah 
was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil 
(1:13).  Nowhere  are  we  taught  that 
because  the  law  does  not  justify,  men  are 
therefore  free  from  its  obligation.  The 
law  is  good,  though  its  function  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  pardon  nor  to  inspire  with  power 
for  its  fulfillment. 

But  though  it  does  not  give  power,  it 
does  lend  very  important  aid  toward  its 
own  fulfillment.  Being,  as  has  been  said, 
an  authorized  statement  of  what  inno¬ 
cence  means,  it  is  a  challenge  to  good¬ 
ness.  Because  it  enlightens  the  eyes 
(Ps.  xix:8)  it  does  work  toward  good¬ 
ness,  and  awakens  that  repentance  which 
makes  pardon  possible. 

Not  only  has  the  law  never  been  abro¬ 
gated,  it  may  be  kept.  Christians  need 
not  always  be  sinning  and  repenting, 
they  may  be  obedient  to  (jod’s  com¬ 
mands,  because  the  law  may  be  fulfilled 
by  love  (Rom.  xiiiiio).  The  Christian 
is  indeed  freed  from  its  dictation,  because 
his  will  is  in  entire  harmony  wth  it,  just 

•  International  Lesson  for  July  20,  1902.  The  Ten 
Commandments,  Duties  to  Men.  E.xodus  x\.,  12-17. 
Golden  Text:  Slatt.  .\ix  ,  10.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neich- 
bor  as  thyself. 
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as  good  citizens  are  free  from  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  because 
their  will  coincides  with  them.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  obedience  is  the  secret  of  our 
Lord,  as  has  often  been  said  in  these  les¬ 
sons,  “I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart.” 
(Ps.  xl:8ch.;  Neb.  lo,  5,  7.) 

We  have  already  said  that  filial  piety 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  Israel  a  part  of 
duty  to  one’s  neighbor  but  of  duty  to 
God.  The  Fifth  Commandment  should 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  such  passages 
as  I  Kings  xxi  :i3,  where  the  king  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  in  a  paternal  relation  (com¬ 
pare  Exod.  xxi.  17;  Lev.  xx:9;  xxiv:i5, 
16). 

The  commandments  concerning  duty 
to  one’s  neighbor  present  no  difficulty  to 
those  who  study  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practice.  The  tenth  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  from  two  considerations. 
First  from  the  different  order  of  cases 
in  Deuteronomy  (v.  21)  and  Exodus 
(xx.  17),  showing  that  the  division  made 
by  the  later  Jews  and  St.  Augustine  is 
not  warranted  by  the  form  universally 
adopieJ ;  it  is  from  Deuteronomy  that 
they  make.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,  the  ninth  commandment. 

The  second  and  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  with  regard  to  this  command¬ 
ment  is  that  to  it  was  due  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  St.  Paul’s  conscience  (Kbm.  vii: 
7,  10),  showing  him  as  it  did  that  the 
law  was  spiritual  and  not  a  matter  of 
mere  outward  observance.  This  before 
he  had  learned  our  Lord’s  teaching  which 
spiritualizes  all  the  moral  law.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  on  the  commandments  may 
be  found,  the  first,  Matthew  22 137 ;  the 
second,  John  4:24;  the  third,  Matthew 
5  :34 ;  the  fourth,  Mark  2 127 ;  the  fifth, 
Matthew  15:4-6;  the  sixth,  Matthew  5; 
22 ;  the  seventh,  Matthew  5 128 ;  the 
ninth,  Matthew  12:34,  the  tenth,  Mat¬ 
thew  12:37.  The  eighth,  which  concerns 
property,  he  did  not  directly  mention, 
though  some  of  his  frequent  warnings 
against  covetousness  come  under  this 
commandment. 

Driver  Deuteronomy  (International  Critical 
Commentary)  pp.  84-86  is  of  use  only  to 
critical  scholars:  Harper’s  Deuteronomy  in 
the  Expositor’s  Bible,  pp.  7.3-105,  the  arti¬ 
cles  Decalogue  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the 
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Bible  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  are  the 
best  helps.  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  on 
the  lesson  passage  will  be  helpful,  or  any 
other  available  commentary. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Means  of  Growth 

M.,  July  14.  Like  a  palm-tree.  Ps.  92:10-15. 
T.,  July  15.  Like  a  lily.  Hos.  14:1-9. 

W.,  July  16.  The  growth  of  evil.  Ps.  90:1-7. 
T.,  July  17.  “Builded  in  Him.”  Eph.  2:18-22. 
F.,  July  18.  Perfect.  Heb.  13:15-21. 

S.,  July  19.  Filled  with  fruit.  Phil.  1:3-11. 
Sun.,  July  20.  Topic — Means  of  growth. 

Phil.  3:12-16;  Col.  1:10-14. 

What  kind  of  grmvth  counts  for  eternity? 
How  can  we  tell,  whether  we  are  growing 
spiritually? 

What  means  have  helped  your  spiritual 
growth? 

The  Christian  life  is  often  compared 
to  a  plant,  a  tree,  or  a  flower  which 
should  bring  forth  fruit  or  give  a  sweet 
perfume,  and  our  Lord  is  the  gardener 
who  supplies  all  that  is  needful  for  our 
growth  and  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  is  provided. 
There  is  no  place  too  barren  for  the  plant 
of  the  Christian  life  to  grow  in.  Notice 
how  some  trees  live  on  the  rocky  hillside 
sending  their  roots  into  the  narrow  clefts 
of  the  rocks  for  nourishment,  and  notice, 
too,  the  grass  which  springs  up  between 
the  stones  of  the  pavement. 

When  there  is  no  growth  decay  sets 
in ;  one  goes  backward  and  this  Chris¬ 
tian  life  dies  as  the  plant  does,  and  is 
plucked  up  and  thrown  out  by  the  gar¬ 
dener  that  it  may  not  uselessly  cumber 
the  ground.  Christ  requires  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  that  they  grow  in  patience,  long 
suffering,  peace,  love,  gentleness,  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  in  submission 
to  God’s  will.  Jesus  will  give  us  what 
we  need  for  growth  if  we  pray  earnestly 
and  expect  an  answer.  Meditation  on 
God’s  word  in  the  Bible  is  also  a  means 
of  growth  by  the  translating  of  his 
truth  into  our  lives,  thus  making  it  of 
practical  use,  but  the  dreamy  contempla¬ 
tion  of  its  beauty,  without  the  desire  to 
engage  in  his  work  as  God  shall  direct 
us,  is  harmful.  CTiurch  membership  is 
another  means  of  growth,  where  we  may 
help  one  another  upward  and  onward, 
making  divine  service  a  practical  reality. 
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John  W.  Cromwell  is  on  The  Negro  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  Before  the  Civil  War. 

The  current  Cosmopolitan  is  a  midsummer 
fiction  number  with  many  illustrations.  It 
contains  papers  on  Captains  of  Industry 
by  Samuel  E.  Moffett  and  Charles  S.  Gleed, 
dealing  with  those  of  the  present,  such  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Darius  Ogden  Mills,  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  Dan 
Beard.  There  is  also  John  Brisben  Walker’s 
sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  John  Richard  Green  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  opening  paper  of 
Thf  Living  Age,  for  July  5;  another  paper 
describes  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth- 

St.  Nicholas  for  the  current  month  has  a 
Fourth  of  July  story  by  Mary  G.  Foster,  tell¬ 
ing  of  how  two  youthful  Americans  spent  that 
day  in  Venice,  a  discussion  as  to  the  proper 
title  of  England’s  King,  by  Arthur  Johnson 
Evans,  some  nature  stories  and  descriptions 
and  a  description  of  the  Woods  in  July  by 
Rosalind  Richards.  The  Nature  and  Science 
Department  is  most  attractive.  The  long 
story  by  Jack  London,  the  Cruise  of  the  Daz- 
zler,  has  to  do  with  the  modern  coast  pirates 
of  the  West  and  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  also.  The  illustrations 
are  as  usual  fine. 

New  Publications 

Ginn  and  Company. — Uiider  Sunny  Skies — 
(Youth’s  Companion  Series.) 

Macmillan  Company. — William  Hazlitt,  Au¬ 
gustine  Birrell,  75  cents  net. 

Student  Volunteer  Movement. — World  Wide 
Evangelization,  Toronto  Convention.  1902. 
$1.50  net. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company. — The  Way  of  Es¬ 
cape,  Graham  Travers,  $1.50. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons. — The  Valley  of  Decis¬ 
ion,  Edith  Wharton.  2  vols.  $2.00.  Ran- 
son’s  F6lly,  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.50. 

Periodicals 

June. — Lend  a  Hand  Record. 

July. — Era;  Cosmopolitan;  St.  Nicholas;  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  American  Journal  of 
Science:  Bible  Student;  Missionary  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. ;  American  Missionary ;  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  Univers¬ 
ity  and  of  The  Deans  and  Directors  of  its 
several  Departments  for  the  Academic  Year, 
1901-1902. — Political  Science  Quarterly. — Fo¬ 
rum. — Catalogue  of  Fisk  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. — Chautauqua  Magazine. — ^Jubilee 
Year  Book  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1901-1902. — Index  to  Year 
Books  of  the  First  Pre-sbyterian  Church  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1897-1902. 


The  Sunday  School 

The  Neighbor  and  the  Self* 

It  is  the  usual  assumption  that  until 
Christ’s  advent  the  hope  which  God-fear¬ 
ing  men  had  of  acceptance  with  Him  was 
based  upon  the  keeping  of  the  Law.  In 
other  words,  that  they  believed  that  by 
the  law  came  justification,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
said  (Rom.  x:5)  that  the  man  who  kept 
the  law  should  live  by  it;  and  that  it 
was  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  keep 
the  law  which  prepared  the  world  to  le- 
ceive  Christ.  This  is  the  basis  on  which 
those  stand  who  set  aside  the  imperative 
of  the  Law,  but  it  is  distinctly  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  That 
man  was  blessed  who  was,  not  obedient, 
but  forgiven  (Ps.  xx.xiiii;  Isa.  xxxiii; 
24).  Abraham’s  justification  was  not  by 
obedience,  but  by  faith  (Gen.  xv:6)  ;  but 
obedience  was  the  fruit  of  his  faith.  It 
was  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk  that 
Luther  learned  the  great  truth  that  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith  (ii:4),  the  same 
prophet  who  mourned  that  the  law  was 
slacked  (i:4)  and  taught  that  Jehovah 
was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil 
(i:i3).  Nowhere  are  we  taught  that 
because  the  law  does  not  justify,  men  are 
therefore  free  from  its  obligation.  The 
law  is  good,  though  its  function  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  pardon  nor  to  inspire  with  power 
for  its  fulfillment. 

But  though  it  does  not  give  power,  it 
does  lend  very  important  aid  toward  its 
own  fulfillment.  Being,  as  has  been  said, 
an  authorized  statement  of  what  inno¬ 
cence  means,  it  is  a  challenge  to  good¬ 
ness.  Because  it  enlightens  the  eyes 
(Ps.  xix:8)  it  does  work  toward  good¬ 
ness,  and  awakens  that  repentance  which 
makes  pardon  possible. 

Not  only  has  the  law  never  been  abro¬ 
gated,  it  may  be  kept.  Christians  need 
not  always  be  sinning  and  repenting, 
they  may  be  obedient  to  (Sod’s  com¬ 
mands,  because  the  law  may  be  fulfilled 
by  love  (Rom.  xiiiiio).  The  Christian 
is  indeed  freed  from  its  dictation,  because 
his  will  is  in  entire  harmony  wth  it,  just 

•  Tntrrnational  Lesson  for  July  20,  1902.  The  Ten 
Commandments,  Duties  to  Men.  Exodus  xx,,  12-17. 
Golden  Text;  Matt,  xix  ,  19.  Thou  shall  love  thy  nelKh* 
bor  as  thyself. 


Christian  Endeavor 


as  good  citizens  are  free  from  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  because 
their  will  coincides  with  them.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  obedience  is  the  secret  of  our 
Lord,  as  has  often  been  said  in  these  les¬ 
sons,  “I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart.” 
(Ps.  xl  :8ch. ;  Neb.  lo,  5,  7.) 

We  have  already  said  that  filial  piety 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  Israel  a  part  of 
duty  to  one’s  neighbor  but  of  cluty  to 
God.  The  Fifth  Commandment  should 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  such  passages 
as  I  Kings  xxi  :i3,  where  the  king  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  in  a  paternal  relation  (com¬ 
pare  Exod.  xxi.  17;  Lev.  xx:g;  xxiv:i5, 
16). 

The  commandments  concerning  duty 
to  one’s  neighbor  present  no  difficulty  to 
those  who  study  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practice.  The  tenth  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  from  two  considerations. 
First  from  the  different  order  of  cases 
in  Deuteronomy  (v.  21)  and  Exodus 
(xx.  17),  showing  that  the  division  made 
by  the  later  Jews  and  St.  Augustine  is 
not  warranted  by  the  form  universally 
adopted :  it  is  from  Deuteronomy  that 
they  make.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,  the  ninth  commandment. 

The  second  and  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  with  regard  to  this  command¬ 
ment  is  that  to  it  was  due  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  St.  Paul’s  conscience  (Rom.  vii: 
7,  10),  showing  him  as  it  did  that  the 
law  was  spiritual  and  not  a  matter  of 
mere  outward  observance.  This  before 
he  had  learned  our  Lord’s  teaching  which 
spiritualizes  all  the  moral  law.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  on  the  commandments  may 
be  found,  the  first,  Matthew  22 137 ;  the 
second,  John  4:24;  the  third,  Matthew 
5  :34 ;  the  fourth,  Marie  2 127 ;  the  fifth, 
Matthew  15:4-6;  the  sixth,  Matthew  5: 
22 ;  the  seventh,  Matthew  5 :28 ;  the 
ninth,  Matthew  12:34,  the  tenth,  Mat¬ 
thew  12:37.  The  eighth,  which  concerns 
property,  he  did  not  directly  mention, 
though  some  of  his  frequent  warnings 
against  covetousness  come  under  this 
commandment. 

Driver  Deuteronomy  (International  Critical 
Commentary)  pp.  84-86  is  of  use  only  to 
critical  scholars:  Harper’s  Deuteronomy  in 
the  Expositor’s  Bible,  pp.  7.^-ios,  the  arti¬ 
cles  Decalogue  in  Hastings’s  Dictionary  of  the 
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Bible  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  are  the 
best  helps.  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  on 
the  lesson  passage  will  be  helpful,  or  any 
other  available  commentary. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Means  of  Growth 

M.,  July  14.  Like  a  palm-tree.  Ps.  92:10-15. 
T.,  July  15.  Like  a  lily.  Hos.  14:1-9. 

W.,  July  16.  The  growth  of  evil.  Ps.  90:1-7. 
T.,  July  17.  “Builded  in  Him.”  Eph.  2:18-22. 
F.,  July  18.  Perfect.  Heb.  13:15-21. 

S.,  July  19.  Filled  with  fruit.  Phil.  1:3-11. 
Sun.,  July  20.  Topic — Means  of  growth. 

Phil.  3:12-16;  Col.  1:10-14. 

JVliat  kind  of  grmvth  counts  for  eternity? 
How  can  we  tell-  whether  we  are  growing 
spiritually? 

What  means  have  helped  your  spiritual 
growth? 

The  Christian  life  is  often  compared 
to  a  plant,  a  tree,  or  a  flower  which 
should  bring  forth  fruit  or  give  a  sweet 
perfume,  and  our  Lord  is  the  gardener 
who  supplies  all  that  is  needful  for  our 
growth  and  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  is  provided. 
There  is  no  place  too  barren  for  the  plant 
of  the  Christian  life  to  grow  in.  Notice 
how  some  trees  live  on  the  rocky  hillside 
sending  their  roots  into  the  narrow  clefts 
of  the  rocks  for  nourishment,  and  notice, 
too,  the  grass  which  springs  up  between 
the  stones  of  the  pavement. 

When  there  is  no  growth  decay  sets 
in ;  one  goes  backward  and  this  Chris¬ 
tian  life  dies  as  the  plant  does,  and  is 
plucked  up  and  thrown  out  by  the  gar¬ 
dener  that  it  may  not  uselessly  cumber 
the  ground.  Christ  requires  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  that  they  grow  in  patience,  long 
suffering,  peace,  love,  gentleness,  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  in  submission 
to  God’s  will.  Jesus  will  give  us  what 
we  need  for  growth  if  we  pray  earnestly 
and  expect  an  answer.  Meditation  on 
God’s  word  in  the  Bible  is  also  a  means 
of  growth  by  the  translating  of  his 
truth  into  our  lives,  thus  making  it  of 
practical  use,  but  the  dreamy  contempla¬ 
tion  of  its  beauty,  without  the  desire  to 
engage  in  his  work  as  God  shall  direct 
us,  is  harmful.  CTmrch  membership  is 
another  means  of  growth,  where  we  may 
help  one  another  upward  and  onward, 
making  divine  service  a  practical  reality. 
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The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

The  L.  D.  O.  Sunday  has  been  post- 
]R>ned  until  July  13  instead  of  July  6,  as 
you  will  all  conclude  when  you  have 
not  received  the  jxDstals.  This  is  due 
to  much  busy-ness  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  and  the  sc'cretary.  Please  ex¬ 
cuse  us! 

THE  DEBATE. 

We  have  not  room  for  all  the  papers 
this  week  but  we  will  have  part  of  them. 
They  are  very  good  indeed,  and  I  am 
especially  jdeased  that  they  should  come 
at  a  time  when  you  have  all  had  a  good 
deal  to  do.  After  all  papers  have  been 
printed,  will  Allen  Swartz  please  send 
ins  opinion  as  one  of  the  judges? 

Leader  on  the  Positive. 

My  dear  Miss  Ray: — 

Here  is  my  argument  on  the  question,  Re¬ 
solved,  That  Traveling  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
is  Detrimental  to  its  True  Observance. 

I  shall  give  several  reasons  why  1  do  not 
believe  in  Sunday  traveling. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transportation  lines 
force  such  a  large  number  of  employees  to 
work  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  contrary  to  the 
fourth  commandment. 

Many  of  these  men,  prevented  from  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  quietly  with  their  families,  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  refining  influences  of 
hoiiie. 

Neither  is  Sunday  a  day  for  pleasure.  Per¬ 
sons  should  not  patronize  these  roads  or  travel 
otherwise  on  the  Sabbath,  except  when  nec¬ 
essary;  as.  in  going  to  church,  to  secure 
medical  aid,  or  to  obtain  needful  exercise  and 
fresh  air. 

Sunday  excursions  may  be  cheap,  but  then 
their  character  usually  is,  too ;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  lead  to  bad  places. 

People  are  not  likely  to  find  religious  liter¬ 
ature  on  trains,  and.  anyway,  should  not  read 
while  the  car  is  in  motion.  Therefore,  an  im- 
poitant  item  of  spending  the  day  properly  is 
lacking. 

Considerable  inconvenience  is  liable  to  be 
felt  in  a  family,  when  some  one  either  arrives 
from  a  long  journey  or  is  about  to  depart 
on  one. 

Very  many  are  kept  away  from  church 
services  by  Sunday  traveling,  and  the  cars, 
rushing  by,  often  disturb  those  who  are  wor¬ 
shipping  in  the  sanctuary. 

For  these  reasons,  I  contend  that  traveling 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  is  wrong,  and  injurious 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

Starr  received  no  help  in  this  debate. 

Ixader  on  the  Negative. 

Resolved,  that  travelling  on  the  Lord’s  Day 


is  not  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  its  true  Ob¬ 
servance. 

First  we  shall  consider  what  is  the  true 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Various  opinions 
as  to  the  right  observance  of  the  day  exist. 
Some  think  they  have  observed  the  Sabbath 
properly  by  attending  morning  worship,  others 
that  their  religious  duties  are  finished  by  at¬ 
tending  all  Sabbath  services.  Puritan  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  rigid.  'I'hey 
closely  followed  the  Mosaic  law.  I'he  Sab¬ 
bath  was  set  apart  by  God  in  which  we  are  to 
worship  Him.  W'^e  cannot  truly  worship  God 
while  doing  anything  which  leads  our  thoughts 
away  from  Him.  Does  travelling  in  itself  do 
this? 

In  cases  of  severe  sickness  when  the  physi¬ 
cian  is  at  a  distance  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  If  .some  dear 
friend  was  near  death  and  one  wished  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  last  message  it  would  be  very  narrow¬ 
minded  to  refuse  to  go  because  it  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  travelling  on  the  Sabbath. 

People  in  the  country  cannot  reach  a  place 
of  worship  without  travelling  on  the  Sabbath 
and  the  effort  they  necessarily  make  is  very 
commendable. 

If  a  person  needs  help  and  by  Sunday  trav¬ 
elling  we  could  aid  them  it  is  our  Christian 
duty  to  do  so. 

Christ  says,  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.’’  What¬ 
ever  is  for  his  best  good  is  in  accordance  with 
the  true  observance  of  the  day. 

Richard  Sheldon  Olld. 
Sliekloii  received  some  help  from  a 
friend. 

We  shall  hear  from  our  colleagues 
next  week. 

The  Observation  Car 

Summer  Woods 

Mary  Hovvitt 

Come  ye,  into  the  summer  woods; 

There  entcreth  no  annoy ; 

All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  leaves. 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 

I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  sights 
Of  beauty  you  may  see. 

The  bursts  of  golden  sunshine, 

And  many  a  shady  tree. 

And  many  a  merry  bird  is  there, 
l.’nscared  by  lawless  men; 

The  blue  winged  jay,  the  woodpecker. 

And  the  golden  crested  wren. 

Come  down  and  ye  shall  see  them  all. 

The  timid  and  the  bold; 

For  their  sweet  life  of  pleasantness, 

It  is  not  to  be  told. 

Dear  Conductor: — 

I  have  a  pair  of  wrens — perhaps  a 
whole  family  of  wrens  by  this  time — 
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they  are  housekeeping  in  a  cocoanut  shell 
hung  underneath  the  cornice  of  the 
smokehouse,  and  under  the  opposite  cor¬ 
nice  hangs  a  cigar-box  with  a  hole  cut 
into  the  side  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
square.  As  soon  as  the  mother  began 
brooding  ber  eggs,  her  companion  Ijegan 
filling  the  cigar-box  with  sticks,  as  if  to 
build  bimself  a  nest,  and  there  he  spends 
his  nights  and  stormy  days,  one  door 
within  sight  of  the  other  so  that  no 
strange  visitors  can  escape  observation. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  pairs  of 
w'rens  may  do,  but  this  particular  pair 
(or  another  pair  just  like  them)  has  been 
with  me  now  five  summers,  and  each 
year  after  the  family  nest  is  done  and 
fully  occupied  the  otherwise  unemployed 
bird  keeps  busy  with  making  a  stick  nest 
of  his  own  which  he  never  lines  with  any¬ 
thing  soft.  There  he  sleeps  every  night 
and  naps  every  day.  For  two  years  be¬ 
fore  he  found  the  cigar-box,  he  built  his 
stick  nest  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  col¬ 
umn  caps  on  the  front  porch  of  the 


house  several  rods  away  from  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  family  home,  but  I  saw  no 
manifestations  of  jealousy  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  One  hot  Sunday  afternoon  as  I 
was  sitting  by  my  study  window,  a  young 
wren  fresli  from  the  nest  flew  in  and 
lighted  on  my  knee — as  neat  and  clean 
and  pretty  behaved  as  a  bird  could  be — 
she  tarried  long  enough  to  make  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  said,  "soree,  soree,”  and  flit¬ 
ted  out  of  the  door  into  a  clump  of  shrub- 
l)ery  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  D.  CONDICT. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  June  29,  1902. 


Baby’s  Diary 

A  unique  and  handsome  publication 
wherein  to  record  the  important  events 
in  baby’s  life  has  just  been  issued  by  Bor¬ 
den’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  71  Hudson 
St.,  New  York.  It  is  not  given  away  but 
is  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  held  a  special 
meeting  in  Urbana,  Ill.,  June  19th.  Mr.  Fred 
Schmitt  Jr.  of  the  last  class  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  was  examined  for  licen¬ 
sure,  and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He 
was  also  ordained,  and  arrangements  made 
for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Downs  and  Mt.  Carmel,  the  time  chosen 
for  the  services  being  June  26th,  at  Downs, 
and  June  27th,  at  Mt.  Carmel;  the  Rev.  A. 
E.  Eltield,  to  preside  and  propound  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions;  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Denlin- 
gcr  to  preach  the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  Geo.  R. 
Smith  to  charge  the  pastor;  the  Rev.  N.  H. 
G.  Fife  to  charge  the  people.  The  Rev.  David 
S.  McCaslin,  D.D.,  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Hoopeston  church,  July  ist,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Lxjve  to  preside,  and  offer  the  installing 
prayer;  the  Revs.  H.  K.  Dcnlinger  to  preach 
the  sermon;  James  E.  Foster  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  ;  Geo.  R.  Smith  to  give 
the  charge  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Wni.  G. 
Keiry  at  his  own  request  was  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  of  Clarence,  and 
appointed  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant  June  j 
22nd.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Gallagher  was  aji-  | 
pointed  moderator  of  the  church  of  Clarence  | 
until  the  next  Stated  Fall  meeting.  The  Rev. 
Evert  Smits  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Crawfordsville. 

Geo.  R.  Smith.  ; 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met  j 
in  the  Lawrenceville  Church,  Monday,  June  | 
23rd.  Report  was  made  of  the  Installation 
of  Rev.  James  B.  Clark,  as  Pastor  of  Dayton 
Church  May  27th. 

Alexandria  First  Church  presented  a  Call  I 
for  the  Pastoral  services  of  Nathaniel  S.  j 
Reeves,  a  Licentiate  of  our  Presbytery.  Ar-  : 
rangements  were  made  for  his  Ordination  and 
Installation  July  29th,  at  2  o’clock  P.M. 

Rev.  J.  Wesley  Purcell  was  dismissed  to  I 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  to  accept  a 
Call  to  the  Manalapan  Church,  and  Licentiate 
Charles  F.  Morrison  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Minnewanken  to  enter  upon  Home  Mission 
work  in  North  Dakota.  The  Overtures  from 
the  General  Assembly  were  referred  to  an 
appropriate  Committee  to  report  at  a  later 
Meeting. 

Dr.  Lewis  W.  Mudge,  our  former  Co- 
Presbyter,  spoke  on  Vacancies  and  Supplies. 
Nearly  200  letters  have  been  received  from 
Ministers  seeking  settlements,  and  Churches 
seeking  Supplies  since  the  first  of  January 
last,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  or  Calls, 
for  the  same  purpose  in  that  period.  These 
letters  and  Calls  were  not  from  our  own 
Presbytery  alone  but  from  all  over  our  land. 


/A':'  -1,. 


In  Your  Room. 

Wash  delicate  thiniit—handKerchiefs,  laces, 
doilies,  etc.  (things  which  one  cannot  send 
to  the  ordinary  wash)  in  Pearline’s  way, 
viz:  Soak,  rinse,  squeeze  —  directions  on 
each  packet.  Spread  smoothly  while  wet, 
on  a  mirror  or  window  pane.  This  is  bet- 
ter  -safer-than  ironing.  Grand  advice  for 
bachelors,  maidens,  boarders  and  hotel 
Quests.  Saves  fabrics  too  delicate  and  valu¬ 
able  to  risk  to  others*  bands. 

Pearline  is  Trustworthy. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

1  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  iso  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself.  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

!  THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

i  F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

I  OVER  70  YEARS*  REPUTATIOM. 


[ORISON'S 


PURELY  VEGETABLE 
COMPOSITION 


mi!IW 

Pills. 


CMtkeCreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S  PILLS 

Safe,  S«r«,  Effective.  50c.  &$1. 
PBPGOI8T8.  or2a4Wniiain  St,  N.  Y. 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with  I 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO..  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 
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A  Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Mudge,  to  prepare  something  in  the  way  of 
solution  of  this  most  perplexing  matter  which 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal.  Presbytery  also  listened  to  Dr.  John 
S.  McIntosh  of  the  Assembly's  Committee 
on  evangelization,  as  he  spoke  of  the  various 
practicable  ways  and  means  for  largely  in¬ 
creasing  the  interest  of  Christ’s  followers 
in  the  winning  of  souls  for  the  Master. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Alexandria 
First  Church.  Until  Friday  evening  a  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  the  Lawrenceville 
Church  the  general  theme  being  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  Nineteen  speakers  are  on  the 
Program. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 
Dutch  Neck,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1902. 

Hudson  Presbytery  at  a  special  meeting 
held  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  June  24.  ist  Re¬ 
leased  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Kraushaar  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Jeffersonville  German  Church. 
2nd  Released  Hugh  Walker  from  the  Ridge- 
bury  Church  and  dismissed  him  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newton.  3rd.  Received  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Johnson  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick,  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  him  '  pastor  of  the  Hamptonburgh 
Church. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 


Ministerial  Personals 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Rochester 
has  been  elected  a  Director  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Levi  Par¬ 
sons. 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  has 
lately  copyrighted  a  new  song — the  Hamilton 
Commencement  Ode.  The  music  is  by  Dr. 
Blodgett  of  Smith  College  Music  School. 

The  Rev.  Donald  M.  McIntosh  who  has, 
since  his  graduation  from  Auburn  Seminary, 
in  1896,  done  good  and  efficient  work  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  minister  of 
the  Leeds  church,  N.  D.,  April  ist.  A  cordial 
reception  was  held  in  honor  of  the  new  min¬ 
ister  and  his  new  wife  and  the  congregations 
are  full  and  appreciative.  There  is  a  great 
work  to  be  done  in  this  new  and  thriving  town. 

In  recognition  of  his  power  as  a  preacher 
and  his  ability  as  a  leader,  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Harrinian  at  its  recent  commence¬ 
ment,  conferred  on  Mr.  MaePhie,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  elected  him  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Institution.  At  the  same 
commencement  the  Rev*  Wallace  B.  Lucas, 
D.D.,  of  the  Park  Place  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  preached  the  annual 


CHESAPEAKE  an«  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

“THE  RHINE,  THE  ALPS  AND 
THE  BATTLE  FIELD  LINE," 

Handsome  Vestibuled  Trains  of  day  coaches,  Pullman  sleepers,  dining  cars  and 

observation  parlor  cars 

FAST  TIHE  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTinORE,  WASHINGTON. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 

RICHMOND, 

VIRGINIA  HOT  SPRINGS, 

CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE, 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  ^  OHIO  RAILWAY 

Traverses  the 

MOST  PICTURESQUE  AND  HISTORIC  REQION  OF  AMERICA 

Mountains,  Rivers.  Canons,  Battlefields,  Colonial  Landmarks,  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  and  Summer  Homes  in  High  Altitudes. 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAnPHLETS,  ADDRESS 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Generel  Passenger  Agent, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


sermon,  and  gave  the  closing  impromptu  ad-  m  DDCCDVTeDIII  inineiiv 

dress  to  the  graduating  class  and  was  also  ,  .  _  .•  tnlAL  MbAUBJWI 

elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Institution.  Both  C(>«duratiimAl.  PrelmrcB  fi>r  any  American  College.  New  bulldluKa, 
these  brethren  were  former  pastors  of  the  rufcau. 

Church  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.  John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  D.D..  Frln.,  Blalratown,  J 


THE 


THOUSAND 


ISLANDS 

There  maybe  somewhere  on  the  earth 
a  more  delightful  region  than  that  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  but  if  there  is  it  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  tbe  Venice  of 
America,  but  also  has  good  hotels  that 
can  be  kept  warm  if  there  shall  happen 
to  be  a  cold  rainy  evening.  It  is  as  fine 
as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  its  2000  pictur¬ 
esque  Islands  scattered  along  the  twenty- 
five  miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  world.  You  can  find  out  a 
great  deal  regarding  it  in  No.  10  of  the 
“Four-Track  Series,"  The  Thousand 
Islands.” 

Copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a  2-ccnt 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  -iudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


THE  HIL.1.  TOP  HOUSE. 

l*OIII|M‘.S,  .V.  V. 

Accomodates  loo  guests.  Elevation  tSoo  feet.  Free 
from  .Malaria  and  Hay  fever.  No  mosiju  toes  Delight¬ 
ful  drives.  Golf.  Tennis. 

Seven  hours  from  .N.  Y.  to  Onativia  Station,  via  I).  I..  & 
W.,  thence  four  miles  by  carriage  Send  for  booklet. 

C.  A.  FETRIE. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIlTItl 

•reenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
omforts.  H.  If.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


AAID  ON 

SUMMER  I  La ke  C h a m  p  I  a i n 

U  Q  lUI  PS  I  $4.00  and  upward  per  week 
1  Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus- 
I IM  trated  Book. 

.  ,  n  /MU  T  I  EITWSTOSF,  S.  P.  4. 

VERMONT  1  385  Broadway,  N.V. 


EnORIALS  for 

I  CHURCH  AND  CEnETERY 

Special  Deaigna.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  XT.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_  68  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


RYE  SEMINARY  « 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  .vlisses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-eighth  year  opens  September 
10,  1Q02.  Location  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  One  hour  from 
Cincinnati, on  Monon  and  Vandalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LtilLA  S  vicKeE.  Ph.  D.,  President 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

WIssahickon  Heights, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa, 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
Jamks  L.  Pattekson,  Head  Mastei. 


“  Attention  Kindergartners !  ” 

The  only  school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teaclr 
ers  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  tliat  con¬ 
nected  with  Alma  College.  Course  two  years-  free  access 
to  libraries  and  educational  journals  -  Graduates  are 
furnished  State  certificates- are  assisted  to  remunerative 
positions.  For  further  information  address, 

Sec.  of  Alma  College,  Alina,  Midi. 


TKe  Mackenzie  ScKool 

Dobbs  Eerry-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

I/OCAtion  of  Kini;alAr  liOAtUy,  hPAlthfulne^M  aixI  Mfoty,  ov«rl<H>ktn{;  th« 
HikIhi'Ii.  New  Athlptio  irnHiixlK.  riiniiini;  trncky  Uri^e  iryinnaMlniiif  Hwitn- 
mini:  S|M>rUI  yotmeer  iiicreasiti;?  rroedom 

fondder  ouett.  llliiHtratod  cAtAloiriK*  nti  ApplioAtion. 

Kov  r.  Ifl.ld'KKWJR.  IMi.  IK,  Ikiroclor, 

WYATT  W.  RAYDAlils,  Vh  D.*  Hoad  Master. 


MENEELY  bell  COnPANY 

Clinton  H.  Mencely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 


■SHM  m  as  Made  of  Steel  CompOBitinn  for 
I  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Ac. 
BM ■  B  1  mT  In  tone  like  Bronze  Metal  Bells 
■w  bnt  at  much  less  cost,  (lataloeuo 

seut  free.  THE  OHIO  BELL  FOONDBY,  Claclnnatl.O. 
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31  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

I  1  C#%I1l9  Have  Tested.. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgragres 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
BLI^aWOKTH  Sb  JONBS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Cham.of  Commerce, Chicaoo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  Iowa  and  Missouri  Real  Estate. 
Full  discrintionon  api'lleation.  If 
Interested  write  B.H.Bonfoey,  Unionville,  Mo. 


(DLORffllO 

relxiriv  ra 


pIl^ST-CLASS  Round-Trip 
Tickets  Chicago  to  Denver. 
Colorado  Sprinj(s  and  Pueblo 
on  sale  July  I  to  13,  August 
I  to  14.  August  23  and  24 
and  August  30  to  September 
10;  $31.50  on  other  dates; 
good  for  return  until  October 
31;  correspondingly  low  rates 
from  other  points;  favorable 
stop-over  arrangements.  Only 
two  nights  en  route  New  York 
to  Denver,  one  night  from 
Chicago  by  the 

‘^COLORADO  SPECIAL” 

The  best  of  everything. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN 

AND 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS. 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CONNSCTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  na/fAC'f  m^n't 
ment  f'eciirities  on  Commission.  Hi VCauiIICIll. 
Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bank-  . (.Sf-lAe 

ers.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indi-  1L1C9 

vidiials  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  including  So.  Africa. 
Intornatlonal  Vhecqaes.  Oartlflcates  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^«“^rchanyr"ant'm®ilie 

cable  Transfers  on  ail  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co  ,  Lor  don 


HOME 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

ninety-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement, Jan„1 902 


gUMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 


Oash  In  Banks  .  . 

Real  Estate .... 
United  States  Bonds  . 
State  and  City  Bonds  . 
Railroad  Bonds 
Water  and  Gas  Bonds  . 
Railroad  A  Gas  Stocks 
Bank  A  Trust  Co.  Stocks 


Market  Value 
$743,817  01 
1,983,899  06 
9,079,000  00 
1,114,000  00 
1,371,840  00 
.  148,690  00 
6,789,980  01 
.  469,780  00 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 
Beal  Estate  .... 
Ptemlnms  nnoolleoted  and  In  hands  of 


198,780  00 
771,087  69 


Interest  due  and  aoorned  on  1st  Jan’y, 


$18,988,899  78 

ixabujties. 

fiMh  Ohpltal . $8,000,000  00 

Reserre  Premium  Fund  ...  8,060,677  OO 

Reserve  for  UnitaldLossesand Claims  1,900,049  88 

Net  Surplus .  8,906,349  88 

$18,988,869  78 

Surplus  as  regards  polloy-holderB  .  $8,906,849  88 
JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I 

W.  H.  CHENEY.  ^Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  ,  .  „ 

B.  H.  A.  CORREA.  VAss’t  SecreUrles. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  \ 


Securities  ^''ne^wiKt 

wwwM-  deductions. 

Hitfher^e  first  mortKases  on  improved  realty  in 
Salt  Lake  Oity  and  the  irrisated  farming  land  tribn- 
tare  have  bMn  our  succesRlul  specialty  for  fourteen 
years.  Full  information  on  request.  Keferences  ftiven. 

P.  B.  HcQURRlN  CO.*  Investment  Bankers. 
S8  W •  Sod  Sontk  SU  emit  Lake  Cltj, 


APPOIHTMENTS  AND  mSTITUTIONS 


THE  BOASDS 


Home  Mlaaloiis, 
Forelm  Uisslona, 
Church  Erection, 
Bdacatlon, 
Publlcatlone  and  B 
MlnUterlal  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  ColleKes, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1819  Walnut  St.,  PhilA. 


616  Uaiket  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


i 

I 
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THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE'. 
AMOHG  SEAMEH  IH  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Hlsslonaries.  Its  Marine? s*  Church 
46 Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religion: 
serrlces  in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  maiw 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generotis  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wn.  H.  H.  Hoorb,  President.  I 

Tbbophilub  a.  Brouwbr,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Taibot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

Na  81  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AHERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparcely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  re¬ 
presenting  all  the  Evangelical  churches  can  unde  the 
settlers.  Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided. 
Work  abides.  2375  new  schools  started  in  1901;  8327  con¬ 
versions,  also  124  frontier  churches  from  schools  pre¬ 
viously  established.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  S700  supports  a 
missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  fr  m 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 

E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  Y.  City 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  :  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  in  New 
York;  puts  11  irarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor't  Magazine,  the 
Beam in’t  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBA8.  A. 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  Hall  Ropes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W-  O. 
STITT,  O  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1811.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evan^llcal  Christian  literature  iu  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  edncatlonal 
and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  literature  created  and 
issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The  Society  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  160 
Naasan  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HODSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  on-  I 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  I 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  I 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and  I 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of  i 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  honse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.  M.;  Sunday-scbixil, 

8  to  8  p.m.  Day-schools,  S  to  11:40  a.m  .and  13.40  to  3  p..ai. 
except  Saturday;  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  VInI 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jxsup,  Prei ;  F.  K. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Bubsbll,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barbabd,  Bupt.  ’> 


^  For  Orer  Sixty  Tmts. 

Mbs.  WnrsLOw's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  for  over  { 
slxW  yean  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softers  I 
thwg^s,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  iK'st 
remfc9y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer  ' 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world.  | 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘‘.Mrs.  I 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kiinl.  | 


TEE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB¬ 
LICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  isth  Street,  Hew  York  aty. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOJIATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERAN'  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Seml- 
moutlily,  per }  ear  ......  .40 

;3)  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPER4N  E  PUBLL  aTIONS;  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


SUMMER  RATES  TO  THE  NORTH 
Two  Tours  to  Canada  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

For  the  Summer  of  1902  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  rim  two 
personally-conducted  tours  to  Canada  and 
Northern  New  York.  These  tours  will  leave 
July  19  and  August  13,  including  Niagara 
Falks,  Thousand  Islands,  Rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Quebec,  The  Saguenay,  Montreal, 
An  Salile  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  and  Saratoga,  occupying  fifteen  .days ; 
round-trip  rate,  $125. 

Each  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Coinjiany’s  tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  lady  as  chaperon,  whose  e.special 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for 
the  entire  round  trip,  parlor-car  scats,  meals 
cii  route,  hoXe\  entertainment,  transfer  charges, 
and  carriage  hire. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  address  Tourist  Agent, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  1196  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York ;  860  Fulton  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

REDUCED  RATES  TO  TACOMA, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  Meeting 
Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

On  account  of  the  meeting  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.. 
July  23  to  27,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  or  Victoria 
from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  from  July  10  to 
July  20,  inclusive,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
These  tickets  will  he  good  for  return  passage 
until  September  15,  inclusive,  when  executed 
by  Joint  Agent  at  destination  and  payment 
of  50  cents  made  for  this  service.  Apply  to 
Ticket  Agents  for  additional  information. 


UUMB|kAf|  Ecluratrd  men  of  hucl?'e<-s  abilitv  Tearl- 
wW  Qlllcll  ers  or  professional  men  prefr'red.  Week¬ 
ly  zalarv  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  reler- 
e'lcei  Dodd,  nead  A  Company,  New  York. 
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Oalifoniia 
in  Summer 


5.S(i  fr(»in  Chicago 
#47  ad  from  >1.  L.oiii'i 
$  »5  from  Kansoh  Cit> 

Out  aiul  I'Ack 
Au):u.st  2  to  Id 
(.ftiick  and  cool  w  a_\  to  jro 
Harscv  Meal  f-ersive 
See  tirand  Can_\oii  of 
Arizona  and  \o.semite 


Addri'!iH,  I|.  c  Dll  I  Ak'll,  (i  I  I' 
AKt  A  t  &  >  I  R  V, 

.<77  New  Nork 
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Pacific  Coast  in  1902. 
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